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''Report from the Editors . . . 

This issue is devoted to the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches held at Evanston, Illinois, on the campus of Northwestern 
University during August 15-31, 1954, The articles presented are by 
delegates, consultants, and accredited visitors from the various national 
branches of the Eastern Orthodox Church. So that our readers may 
have in one volume, for easy reference, a comprehensive report of the 
Orthodox participation in this Assembly, it was decided to combine two 
issues of the Quarterly. In addition to the articles by Orthodox partici¬ 
pants, a special section is devoted to a survey of the proceedings as well 
as to extracts from newspapers and periodicals which reported on the 
Orthodox participation. 

A full report on all proceedings, discussions and resolutions of the 
Evanston Assembly would have required much more space than the 
Quarterly could afford. Four of the main addresses delivered by the 
Orthodox delegates (Metropolitan Gennadios, Archbishop Michael 
and Ambassador Charles Malik to the Plenary Sessions, and Professor 
B. Ioannides to the Accredited Visitors) are given in an abridged form. 

By combining two issues of the Quarterly, we have presented what 
we believe to be the most complete and probably the only such presenta¬ 
tion describing the Orthodox participation in the World Council of 
Churches meeting. 

The regular features, Chronicle of St . Vladimir's Seminary, Book 
Reviews , and Brief Notes on New Books are also included. 

Beginning with this issue, the Quarterly will run pages devoted to 
advertising of religious materials. Advertising rate cards are available 
from the Advertising Manager upon request. 

V. Rev. Georges Florovsky 
Julia Stephanovna Malinchoc 


In the Biblical and traditional interpretation, human history is con¬ 
ceived as a finite process which is moving towards an established 
purpose. It belongs organically to the essence of the Christian faith 
that Christ, the Lord Incarnate, is to "come again, M in Glory and for 
Judgment, This “coming” will be the end of history, a “judgment” and 
a “consummation” at once. A judgment and therefore a discrimination, 
a consummation or a “re-capitulation,” in which all scattered values of 
human existence will be integrated and all true achievements will be 
gathered together. Eternal treasures are being gathered already in the 
course of history, to be ultimately summed up. Thus, there is an element 
of a confident expectation implied in the Christian faith. It is here that 
the hope of Christians is ultimately rooted. God had once sovereignly 
acted when Christ came into the world. The same Christ is continually 
reigning in the world. He will manifest His rule ultimately in a manner 
which transcends all human imagination and yet will fulfill and accom¬ 
plish the deepest desires and aspirations of man. He is coming.. * 

“The hour is coming, and now is...” Man is not alone in this world, 
if he is with Christ, by faith and obedience, as lonely as he may feel 
himself to be in a hostile world, which is lying in the evil. And he is not 
left to his own whims and efforts. Not only in the sense that, after all, 
the world is still God’s world, even in its estrangement, and God is its 
Sovereign and Master, in spite of human rebellion and resistance, but 
rather in the sense that God, as it had been manifested in Christ, is 
intimately associated with human endeavours. 

It is of utter importance that we understand and recognize this deep 
dependence of our hope, of all our hopes, upon our faith. It is only in 
Christ and through Him that we have any title for hope. Nothing can 
be done or achieved without Christ, or except in His name and by His 
power. We are entitled to hope at all, because we are given assurance 
in our faith, because in Christ the counsels of God were revealed to be 
counsels of the Redeeming Love. 

Accordingly, Christian hope is intrinsically a call to action. It is 
precisely because the Son of God was made man, to accomplish the 
will of the Father, that man should become the Son of God and to be¬ 
have as a son, and not as a hireling, i.e. to do the will of the Heavenly 
Father, and not to be guided by his own self-will. Man should die unto 
himself, die unto the world, and rise in Christ, to dwell in Him, and to 
allow the Lord to shape his life, by the Spirit. Human planning must be 
done in the perspective and in the context of the Divine rule, as it had 
been manifested and disclosed supremely on the Cross and in the glory 
of the Resurrection. We are entitled to hope. But precisely for that 
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Eastern Orthodox Delegation 
To the World Council of Churches 


Delegates 


From the Ecumenical Patriarchate 

Gennadios, Metropolitan of Heliopolis 

Michael, Archbishop of North and South America 

Jacobos, Metropolitan of Philadelphia 

Athenagoras, Archbishop of Thyateira 

Athenagoras, Bishop of Elaia 

Ezekiel, Bishop of Nazianzos 

Archimandrite Maximos Repanellis 

Archimandrite Eusebius Stephanou 

Dr. Chrysostomos Constantinidis 

Reverend Igor Vernik 

Count Boris Bobrinsky 

From the Patriarchate of Alexandria 

Archimandrite Parthenios (did not attend) 

From the Patriarchate of Antioch 
Archimandrite Elias Khouri 

Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanese Ambassador to the U.S. 


From the Church of Greece 

Panteleimon, Metropolitan of Salonica (did not attend) 

Ambroios, Metropolitan of Phtiotis (did not attend) 

The Metropolitan of Kalavrita (did not attend) 

Archimandrite Jeronimos Kotsonis, the Royal Chaplain 

Professor Hamilcar Alivisatos 

Professor Constantine Bonis 

Professor Panayotis Bratsiotis 

Professor Basil Ioannidis 

Professor John Karmiris 

Professor Gerasimos Konidaris 

Professor Dimitrios Moraitis 

Professor Marcus Siotis 

Professor John Trakas 

Professor Panayotis Trempelas 

Professor Basilios Vellas (did not attend) 
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From the Russian Orthodox Greek-Catholic Church of North America 


John, Bishop of San Francisco 
Dr. Georges Florovsky 
Reverend Vladimir S. Borichevsky 
Ivan M. Czap, Esq. 

From the Romanian Orthodox Episcopate in America 
Reverend Victor Barbulescu 


Consultant 

Professor Serge S. Verkhovsky 

Youth Consultants 


Heikki Kir kin en, Finland 

John Meyendorf, France 

Dr. F. Scholz, Germany 

Lady Paulina Pepys, United Kingdom 

Georges Khudr, Lebanon 

V. Reverend Alexander Schmemann, U.S.A. 

Accredited Visitors 

Russian Orthodox Greek-Catholic Church of North America 

Reverend Emelian Solianko, U.S.A. 

Reverend Stephen Jula, U.S.A. 

Stephen Shostak, Esq., U.S.A. 

Professor Nicholas Arseniev, U.S.A. (did not attend) 

Ecumenical Patriarchate 

Mr. Paul Demos, U.S.A. 

Romanian Orthodox Episcopate in America 

Rt. Reverend Bishop Valerian Trifa, U.S.A. 

Reverend Eugene Lazar, U.S.A. 

Syrian Orthodox Archdiocese of North America 
Rt. Reverend Anthony Woolf, U.S.A. 

By Nomination of Executive Committee of U. S. Conference 
Reverend Vasile Hategan, U.S.A. 

Observers 

Bulgarian Orthodox Church of U.S.A. 

Most Reverend Archbishop Andrey, U.S.A. 

Russian Orthodox Church Outside of Russia 
V. Reverend George Grabbe, U.S.A. 
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The International Affairs Section 

Ivan Michaelson Czap 
Delegate, Russian Orthodox Church of North America 


After my appointment by His Eminence, the Metropolitan Leonty 
on November 30, 1953, I communicated with the World Council of 
Churches Headquarters in Geneva, and with the approval of Metro¬ 
politan Leonty my assignment at Evanston was to Section 4 of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, of which Sir Kenneth Grubb of England was chairman: 
Dr, Frederick O, Nolde of Philadelphia, and Professor H. Alivisatos, 
of the Hellenic Orthodox Church were vice-chairmen. There were 
about one hundred in the section, which met during the second week 
of the Assembly. 

A proposed draft of the report, prepared in advance by a smaller 
committee, covered every conceivable aspect of the churches* interest 
in world affairs, and included suggestions from almost all the 161 
churches represented at Evanston. This draft received careful study: 
suggestions and revisions were numerous. The most exciting meetings 
were those at which there was discussion on the phrase “Peaceful Co¬ 
existence/* the use of which was defended by the participants from the 
Iron-Curtain countries, particularly Professor Joseph L. Hromadka of 
Czechoslovakia. The disputes on the subject were finally brought into 
the open when Charles Taft, (brother of the late Senator Taft) con¬ 
vened a press conference and invited the opposing sides to state their 
views. The press conference, held in Cahn Auditorium, was in the 
nature of a public debate. I was chosen as one of the participants, and 
having consulted with the other Orthodox delegates, was able to present 
the official views of the Church in America. (For the details of these 
views, see pp. 68-69). 

Out of excess of caution, I should like to make clear that although the 
members of the Section worked assiduously to correct the draft, the final 
Report and proposed Resolution still had their opponents. Many of us 
thought it did not go far enough: others that it went too far into possible 
political spheres. However, since each church will receive the Resolution 
for its individual action, the work done by the International Affairs Sec¬ 
tion was not intended to be a finality. Whether or not the churches will 
approve the action depends upon the constituted authority of each mem¬ 
ber church in the World Council. 
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Press Reviews of Orthodox Participation 

Chicago Daily Tribune. August 30, 1954 

Delegate Hits Approach to Church Unity. Orthodox Leader Rejects Plan. 
By Chesly Manly 

Orthodox delegates to the second assembly of the World Council of Churches 
last night rejected the whole approach of the assembly's section on faith and order 
to the problem of greater unity of the Christian churches. 

Addressing a plenary session of the assembly in McGaw hall, Northwestern 
University, Archbishop Michael of New York declared that “the Holy Orthodox 
Church alone has preserved in full and intact ‘the faith once delivered unto 
the saints.’ ” 

A1 thought they (Orthodox delegates) constitute a minority, Archbishop’s 
statement made it clear that so far as the Orthodox membership is concerned, the 
World Council of Churches has little more organic unity than the national con¬ 
ference of Christians and Jews, in which the Roman Catholics participate. “From 
the Orthodox viewpoint,” said the archbishop, “re-union of Christendom with 
which the World Council of Churches is concerned can be achieved solely on the 
basis of the total dogmatic faith of the early, undivided Church, without either 
subtraction or alteration.” 

This would permit unification only on the basis of Orthodox doctrine as it has 
been preserved since the great schism between the churches of Constantinople and 
Rome in 1054. . . . 


Chicago Sun-Times . August 30,1954 

Eastern Orthodox Churches Refuse to Consider W.C.C. Unity Proposals. 
By Richard Lewis 

The second assembly of the World Council of Churches has failed to agree 
on the basic issue of ultimate church reunion. The assembly suspended controversial 
discussion of a report on this subject Sunday night after an Eastern Orthodox 
church spokesman served notice that the council’s approach to the reunion of the 
churches was not acceptable to Eastern Orthodoxy. 

The council's approach was contained in the report of the section on faith and 
order, which emphasized the need for the eventual theological unification of all 
the churches of Christ. 

. . . The position of the Orthodox Churches was made dramatically dear in 
a joint statement which said, in effect, that reunion is out of the question unless 
reformation churches return to the Orthodox fold. The statement was read to the 
assembly by Archbishop Michael. 

. . . Following the statement, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen of New York's Union 
Theological Seminary, who presided at the session, announced that the Orthodox 
position “will be given suitable disposition in conference with Orthodox delegates.” 
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The Orthodox statement opened a seemingly limitless area of theological 
dispute on the question of doctrinal unity, which has occupied theologians in 
the faith and order section since the assembly convened. "From the Orthodox 
viewpoint,” the statement said, "re-union of Christendom with which the World 
Council of Churches is concerned can be achieved solely on the basis of the total 
dogmatic faith of the early, undivided Church without either subtraction or 
alteration.” . . . 


Christian Science Monitor. August 27, 1954 . 

Orthodox Rise in U.S. Weighed. By James K. Sparkman. 

When an Orthodox delegate to the World Council of Churches Second 
Assembly here remarked that discussion of the role of women in the church was 
"impossible,” westerners automatically concluded he meant women are too insig¬ 
nificant to discuss. This is just one of the misunderstandings that spotlight the 
chasm between Orthodox and Protestant churches in Europe and America. In 
Orthodox eyes, "women are people, just like anyone else,” in American term¬ 
inology. To consider their role in or out of the church separately, is senseless, 
impossible. 

According to tradition, it was 900 years ago last July 16 that the irreparable 
split between eastern and western churches occurred. A papal legate from Rome 
dramatically laid an order of excommunication on the altar of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople and stalked from the cathedral, shaking the dust from his feet— 
probably for benefit of possible onlookers. Modern scholars now tend to question 
that this was the final rift. For multiple political, social, and doctrinal reasons, 
orders of excommunication had been flying east and west for several centuries 
without causing undue alarm, apparently. But whether 1054 was the date of the 
final rupture of the Greek and Latin churches, or if it was the Rome-directed 
crusade of 1204 which attacked not Islam but Constantinople, and sacked it, the 
latter action still stands as a psychological barrier between branches of Christendom. 

Language differences, and the long domination of the Mideast by Turkey has 
prolonged the rift, as has Soviet restriction of Russian Orthodox churchmen in the 
present century. Postwar Soviet hegemony in lands adjacent to it has led to a 
condemnation of the whole ecumenical (church union) movement for "nontheo- 
logical reasons” by the Slavic branch of the eastern church. As a result, that 
branch, numerically the largest, is represented here only by Rumanian and Russian 
Orthodox Ghurches in America. Missing are spokesman from the patriarchates of 
Russia and Serbia, from the churches of Bulgaria, Romania, Albania, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Georgia, and Poland—'Czechoslovakia delegates from Evangelical and 
Reformed churches are here, however. . . 

Both Protestant and Orthodox delegates agree that they meet with some 
embarrassment, since their views are not concurrent. Yet this meeting, strained or 
not, is probably even more of an embarrassment to the third great branch of 
Christendom, which has elected to remain aloof—the Roman Catholic Church, 

Even before the Reformation, men differing with Rome sought to get a ruling 
from the East to support their views. Rome, in turn, frequently cites Orthodox 
records to bolster its opinions. The East, with its unbroken tradition of Christianity 
despite hardship, views itself, and is seen as, the custodian of much of "the original 
church.” 
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Much of the affinity between Protestantism and Eastern church seems to lie 
in the eastern hope that Protestants, without doctrines of infallibility and immacul¬ 
ate conception, would be led back to what Orthodox clergymen see as true worship. 
Protestants, in return, see approval of Orthodoxy as support of their views. Fur¬ 
ther, they sense an impending renaissance in Orthodox churches, which could 
readily lead them closer to reformed thinking. Yet if personal attraction to the 
West, gratitude for western aid, and hope for the spread of Orthodoxy brings 
eastern churchmen together with Protestants here, the absence of three slated 
delegates dramatizes a converse picture. For nationalistic reasons, hostility toward 
western proselyting, and belief that theirs is the only church, some Orthodox 
leaders oppose closer fellowship with the West. 

Suspicion, on the other hand, that the World Council is Orthodox-dominated, 
is weighed as the major factor preventing merger of the closely allied International 
Missionary Council and the World Council. Missionaries fear that non-mission- 
minded eastern churches would veto or subdue World Council zeal for evangelism 
in Africa, India, and the Far East. This is probably unfounded. Eastern churches 
have but one-sixth of the World Council votes, and the newer American Orthodox 
churches, especially the Russian, are well on their way toward a mission-conscious¬ 
ness equal to American churches. . . The Rev. George Florovsky, dean of the 
Russian Orthodox St. Vladimir’s Theological Seminary in New York . . . probably 
the most vocal Orthodox delegate there . . . points to the success of Russian 
Orthodox missions in Japan and the Americas as evidence that, with proper aid 
from home in the beginning stages, Orthodox evangelism can prosper. 


Chicago Sun-Times. August 23, 1954 . 

Churches in Cages Hear Evanston's Voice. By Madelon Golden 

The Voice of Evanston was sent beaming to the “churches in cages" within 
Soviet Russia. A Moscow-born delegate to the World Council of Churches assem¬ 
bly recorded a message, which Sunday was rebroadcast by the Voice of America 
to the millions of Christians in Russia. In the message, the Rt. Rev. John Shahov- 
skoy, a bishop of the Russian Orthodox Church in San Francisco, encouraged his 
former countrymen to pray for freedom. 

. . . The bearded bishop makes regular 10-minute broadcasts in Russian on 
Sundays. But this time it was a special occasion because he was helping to spread 
the assembly message that “Christ is the Hope of the World.” 

Bishop Shahovskoy, . . . fervently hopes his reports on the WCC meetings 
will be “something like a spiritual atomic bomb” to the Russian Christians. 

... He has watched the participation of two leading Iron Curtain delegates 
with interest—Bishop John Peter of Hungary and Dr. Josef L. Hromadka of 
Czechoslovakia. “I feel that my brothers are not 100 per cent free to speak. They 
cannot criticize church life or civil conditions. In Communist countries it is the 
policy to tolerate religion—temporarily—and where possible to use it.” . . . 

President Eisenhower’s proposal for a worldwide prayer was a highlight of 
the assembly to the bishop. “I would like to see that tried,” he added. The bishop 
has charge of 20 churches between San Diego, Calif., and Vancouver, British 
Columbia. The Russian Orthodox Church was brought to America from Alaska 
in 1792. . . 
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The Christian Century . September 22 > 1954. 

The Assembly and the Churches 

. . . It is clear that the growth of the ecumenical movement is being counter- 
balanced by a general increase in confessionalism and even sectarianism, at least in 
some quarters. 

The outstanding example of this tendency is Eastern Orthodoxy. Its represen¬ 
tatives at Evanston considered it necessary to draft and proclaim a separate state¬ 
ment of their position on the main theme and another on the report of the Faith and 
Order section, and to have these statements read to the assembly by Archbishop 
Michael, the head of their delegation. Their observations on the main theme con¬ 
stituted a contribution of importance to the discussion of the assembly, and were 
gratefully accepted on their merits. But their repudiation of the Faith and Order 
report was of a different spirit. It left some people wondering why, if they held 
these views, they wished to continue in the assembly. 

The Orthodox delegates declared that “The whole approach [in the World 
Council's report] to the problem of reunion is entirely unacceptable from the 
standpoint of the Orthodox Church.’’. . . And to leave no misunderstanding, they 
closed their statement with: “In conclusion, we are bound to declare our profound 
conviction that the Holy Orthodox Church alone has preserved in full and intact 
the faith once delivered unto the saints.’ ’’ 

After this, it was a triumph of Christian grace when two of the newly elected 
presidents of the World Council, Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill and Professor John 
Baillie, publicly declared that the statement of the Orthodox delegation “came as 
no surprise” and would not affect their relationship to the World Council. “We 
have long understood,” said Dr. Baillie, “that we can only keep the Orthodox with¬ 
in the World Council if we allow them to express their dissent on this point. They 
want to stay in and we want to keep them in. They agree with us in so much that 
we have to say, but they must be allowed to express their dissent on certain points. 
It is on these terms that they are in and we are happy to have them on these terms 
until we can present a more united front.” To deal with one aspect of the relations 
of other churches with the Orthodox, the assembly set up a continuing study on 
proselyting. 

. . . Malik’s [Dr. Charles H„ Lebanese Ambassador to the U.S.A.] speech 
was perhaps a prize example of the independence of culture and facility of express¬ 
ion which Asia and Africa can provide. It was also a sign to the Western churches 
that the deep, unexplored Christian treasuries of the Orthodox Church must be 
opened up for the benefit of the ecumenical movement if the “coming great church” 
is to be what it should. ♦ . 


The Christian Science Monitor , August 18 , 1954. 

Oneness in Christ. Churches Glimpse Unity Path. By James K. Sparkman. 

Within the World Council of Churches, the church unity movement has 
reached an impasse—but already has envisioned a path forward. . . Speakers from 
Europe, America, and the Far East, representing Protestant, Orthodox and “New” 
(Asian) Church views, all were agreed that the initial surge of optimism that was 
released at the World Council’s formation six years ago is reaching an end. . . 

Thorough study for three decades of disagreement among churches on such 
questions as baptism, communion, and methods of ordaining clergymen (apostolic 
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versus inspirational succession), has shown that there is little hope for conference- 
room compromise. Not even the unprecedented formation of a world fellowship, it 
now appears, was sufficient to carry Orthodox, Protestant, and “free" families into 
full communion. The work of past years has not been wasted, however. The great¬ 
est achievement of the modern ecumenical movement is in the courage to acknowl¬ 
edge that there is a major disagreements and announce it frankly in the presence of 
other churchmen—one Orthodox speaker noted. 

Yet, nominally, the realization that no compormise is likely would spell the 
end of this organization, despite the intro-family mergers of Methodist, Presbyter¬ 
ian, and Baptist churches effected as they work together within the framework of 
the World Council. Without the hope of fuller unification, the World Council 
would almost certainly deteriorate into a refugee and church-aid organization, 
carrying little weight in fields of pragmatic theology. This pitfall appears avoided, 
for two reasons: 

First: Church unity is in the air to a far greater degree than many lay church 
members, free of major responsibility for the welfare of the churches, conceive. 
Second: Evangelism—carry in q the message of the New Testament gospel to every 
man, woman, and child—has been kept close to the heart of the Council’s planning 
the operations. . . This has meant that delegates charged with carrying forward 
the work of the “faith and order” section of the Church Council—a body far 
antedating the Council itself—have come here with concrete proposals. Church 
unity, the heart of ecumenism, will not be left to wither. Essentially, delegates from 
East and West, new churches and old, found themselves agreeing that the new 
approach is a reexamination of the relationship of Christ to the churches. . . 

It must be reported that as the Council delegates begin consideration of this 
vital issue, there is not complete agreement as to the scope and emphasis of the 
new study—though the plan is already far enough advanced that no decelerating 
is likely. 

Orthodox delegates, in keeping with their leanings, call for a study of church 
tradition as well as of Scripture—since the key to “high church” concepts lacks 
in the premise that the church was established before the Christian testament was 
formed. “No agreements which fail to do justice to the age-long process of Chris¬ 
tian thought and devotions can have lasting value,” urged Dr. Georges Florovsky, 
professor of theology in the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in North 
America, of New York. . . 


Chicago Surt^Times. August 18, 1954 . 

Christendom Split in Two, Orthodox Theologian Says. By Dolores McCahill 

A Russian Orthodox theologian has declared that “Christendom is split into 
antagonistic camps.” The Very Rev. Georges Florovsky of New York, a priest 
and theological professor of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in 
North America, told a Tuesday evening session. . . “No Christian can ignore the 
fact of Christian divisions. No one can deny the need of a Christian reintegration.” 

Father Florovsky spoke before nearly 600 WCC delegates from 163 Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox churches at a session which heard four spokesman on 
“Faith and Order.” . . . One of the difficulties of church unity. Father Florovsky 
asserted, is the problem of communication between the ‘divided Christians.’ But 
“the greatest achievement of the modern ecumenical movement is in the courage to 
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acknowledge that there is a major disagreement .... which simply cannot be 
exercised by an appeal to unity or toleration/' he said. 

The faith and order discussion concerns the difference of theology and systems 
of government which have distinguished one church from another for centuries. . . 
Sharing in the faith and order presentation were three churchmen with varying 
backgrounds: Bishop Anders Nygren of the Church of Sweden, a Lutheran body; 
Prof. V. E. Devadutt, a Baptist from India who feels strongly that unity is a great 
need of Christian groups in areas where non-Christian religions predominate; and 
Very Rev. Georges Florovsky, who, as a priest of the Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church in North America, stressed the position of those churches which 
hold themselves to be apostolic and thus cannot subjugate certain theological views 
in the quest for unity. 

Bishop Nygren seemed to take a middle road between the two other presenta¬ 
tions. He stressed that the ecumenical movement after four decades has arrived at 
“a new beginning" which concedes that “Christ and His church belong inseparably 
together." Dr. Devadutt, president of the Baptist Union of India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon, appealed for unity not as “an ideal agreed to be desirable" but as an 
objective thing based on the historic fact of the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ. . . Discussion of unity of doctrine is at “an impasse/' Dr. Devadutt said, 
but he told his fellow churchmen they had in Christ “an objective unity which 
cannot be invalidated." Father Florovsky, dean of St. Vladimir's Orthodox Sem¬ 
inary in New York, stressed that even when churches desire unity through “charity 
and love" they must find themselves in “an inextricable predicament of a conscien¬ 
tious separation . . . unable to join, sincerely and with conviction, in common 
profession of faith." 


The New York Times . August 28, 1954 . 

Bid for Testimony Scored by Cleric. By George Dugan. 

.... East and West tangled here this afternoon over whether Christianity 
and Communism could live together. The antagonists were the Rev. Dr. Joseph L. 
Hromadka of Communist-dominated Czechoslovakia and Ivan Michaelson Czap, a 
Philadelphia attorney representing the Russian Orthodox Church of North America. 
Both men are delegates to the World Council assembly. 

At a press conference Dr. Hromadka said he was “wholeheartedly devoted” to 
the concept of Christianity's and communism's living together in “peaceful co¬ 
existence." The churchman has denied Communist affiliations but has described 
himself as a “loyal citizen of Czechoslovakia.” 

Mr. Czap took exception to Dr. Hromadka’s statement. He said that he was 
unable to accept co-existence when in “some countries" the Communists retained 
all the power and the Christian church had “nothing.” 

Obviously referring to reports that Russia was beginning a drive against 
religion, the attorney said “There must be a sharp distinction in Russia between 
believers and non-believers.". . . . 

Tonight Archbishop Michael of the Eastern Orthodox Church, one of the six 
new presidents of the World Council, addressed a plenary session of the council. 
He shared the speaker's platform with Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Norway and 
Mrs. Rena Karefa-Smart of India. They spoke on “the tensions of the world and 
our unity in Christ,” 
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Archbishop Michael* who resides in New York* stated that “we Orthodox 
were rather astonished to read a few months ago in several periodicals that certain 
churches are reportedly preparing missionaries whom they would dispatch to the 
lands beyond the Iron Curtain, once the curtain, of course, has fallen/' 

“We believe that this interest is derived from selfish motives/’ he declared, 
and “we steadfastly believe also that our brothers in Russia today, clergy and 
people alike* hold firmly to the Orthodox faith to the utmost that is permitted by 
the conditions and circumstances under which they live.” 

Svit”~-The Light. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. September 2, 1954. 

Orthodox Church Voices Stand Against Communism Before World Press. 

Today, at one of the largest Press Conferences held at Evanston, Illinois, 
where the World Council of Churches is meeting,—Ivan Michaelson Czap, Phila- 
delphia attorney, took sharp issue with the statements of the delegates from behind 
the Iron Curtain, that religious freedom exists in Soviet zones. “Religious freedom 
is not tolerated there. There is no reconciliation possible between the leaders of 
Communism and faith in God,” he declared. More than 300 newsmen, reporters of 
both secular and lay press, attended the press conference. All the news services 
were represented, as well as radio network, and international broadcasting services 
and the Voice of America. His statements, as well as those of Professor Hromadka 
and Dr. Kreyssig were tape recorded for transmittal to other countries, and have 
world wide coverage. . . . 

“The Orthodox Church in America,” said Mr. Czap, “has already made many 
declarations on this subject. It is most deeply concerned over the plight of the 
faithful Christians in totalitarian countries. Its people suffered and still suffer the 
most. Many victims of oppression have found haven in America, and can attest in 
this free country to the persecution of Christians in the unfree world.” Speaking 
after Hromadka, he said, “It is absolutely impossible to co-exist with a s*ate which 
has under its heel millions upon millions of Christians, in Russia, Ukraine, the 
Baltic state, the Balkans and other countries. Can there be co-existence with a 
country which crushes Christians? Co-existence is neither peaceful, nor co-existent. 
Those governments are irresponsible toward rights of persons. It is not a solution 
to world tensions. It is only a sham and pretext to still the Christian concern and 
prayer, to blind us to our clear Christian duty,” he declared. 

In affirming that he spoke for the delegation and the Church of North America, 
Mr. Czap quoted from the pronouncements of His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty 
made last June in Los Angeles where he said: “Faith in One Living God, and Com¬ 
munism, are irreconcilable. I would like to express my deepest conviction that the 
Soviet leaders have been anti-religious, no matter what tactics, whether openly 
militant, or seemingly benevolent, they utilize them in their struggle against relig¬ 
ion.” Tolerance of such co-existence, even as a temporary expedient was de¬ 
nounced by Mr. Czap. It’s defense by Hromadka and Kreyssig is but a call to 
appeasement of atheists, and according to Czap, “would only be a suppression of 
the witness of Christ. Co-existence is not a solution because the time of its termina¬ 
tion is in the hands of godless atheists.” 
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Chronicle of St Vladimir’s Seminary 


Several faculty members, students, and alumni of the Seminary 
attended, in various capacities, the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois held from August 15-31, 1954, 
The Dean of the Seminary, The V, Rev, Georges Florovsky, and Mr, 
Ivan M, Czap, a Special Lecturer on Canon Law at St, Vladimir's, were 
among the official delegates of the Russian Metropolia. The other two 
delegates of the Russian Orthodox Church of North America were 
Bishop John of San Francisco, the former Dean of the Seminary, and 
The Rev, Vladimir S, Borichevsky, an alumnus, ('43), Two faculty 
members also participated: Professor Serge Verkhovsky attended as a 
Consultant, and The V, Rev, Alexander Schmemann as a Youth Con¬ 
sultant, Mr, Stephen Shostak, Circulation Manager of the Quarterly , 
was among the Accredited Visitors, Mr. Theodore Fryntzko ('54) 
served as one of the stewards at the Assembly. A student Seminarian 
George Timko, attended the Interseminary Conference at Lake Forrest, 
Illinois, organized in connection with the Assembly. 

In connection with the Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
the members of the Seminary had the opportunity of visiting several 
Russian Orthodox parishes in the neighborhood of Evanston. Father 
Florovsky went to Madison, Illinois to celebrate Divine Liturgy at the 
Holy Assumption Church with the pastor. The V. Rev. Prokopy 
Powers, and to speak at the banquet given in honour of Theodore 
Fryntzko on the occasion of his graduation from the Seminary last June. 
Father Florovsky also celebrated at the Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral in Chicago; at St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church in 
Joliet, Illinois; at St, Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church in Hammond, 
Indiana; and at St, Mary's Russian Orthodox Church in Gary, Indiana. 

Father Schmemann went to Hammond, Indiana to celebrate the Feast 
of the Transfiguration at St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church and 
attended the Religious Education Retreat at Marblehead, Ohio, spon¬ 
sored by the Ohio Deanery of the Russian Orthodox Metropolia. Rev. 
Sergei Glagolev, pastor of Ss. Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox 
Church, Lorain, Ohio, and Rev. Daniel Hubiak, pastor of the Assump¬ 
tion of the Virgin Mary Russian Orthodox Church, Marblehead, Ohio, 
who were one-time students at St. Vladimir's, conducted the five-day 
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Drthodox Catholic Religious Lay Retreat at the Assumption of the 
/irgin Mary Russian Orthodox Church. The Retreat, held from Aug- 
ist 28 through September 1, was designed primarily as a study period 
or the Sunday School teachers of Russian Orthodox parishes in Ohio. 
Drthodox laymen from all branches of the Orthodox Church were also 
nvited. The Divine Liturgy and Vesper Services were conducted daily 
ind the religious program consisted of lectures and group discussions. 
V Rev. Alexander Schmemann presided at the Retreat, and Seminarian 
rheodore Fryntzko (*54) presented a lecture on Source Materials for 
Drthodox Sunday Schools, supplemented by a display of teaching 
naterials. Following is a brief outline of the lectures during the five 
lays: Topics covered by Father Schmemann were: What is an Ortho- 
lox Christian? The Liturgical Life of the Church, The Catechism, The 
Ecclesiastical Year, The Sacraments, and Church History. 

Father Glagolev spoke on: Parent-Priest-Teacher Coordination in 
Religious Education, The Problems of Religious Education, and The 
Structure of Russian Orthodox Church Music. 

Father Hubiak spoke on: Sunday Schools and the Sacramental Life, 
rhe Problems of Religious Education, and The Use of English in the 
Dbihod. A series of slides on the Divine Liturgy prepared by Father 
Dlagolev and Father Hubiak were also shown. 

Professor Nicholas Arseniev spent several weeks in Europe during 
he summer and made a lecturing tour in Germany, Switzerland, Bel- 
jium, France, England, and Italy. 

Professor Serge Verkhovsky directed a religious conference, spon¬ 
sored by the Russian Student Christian Movement, held at Accord 
Farm, New York during the Labor Day weekend. 

The Rev. William Schneirla, Instructor in Old Testament, delivered 
m address, “The Future of Orthodoxy in America, M at the New Jersey 
listrict convention of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs held on 
November 7, 1954 at Passaic, New Jersey. 

The 1954-55 academic year began at the Seminary on October 1. A 
Molieben was officiated by the President of St, Vladimir's Seminary, 
Metropolitan Leonty, together with the Dean, Dr. Florovsky, and the 
Dean of Students, Father Schmemann. The traditional introductory 
iddress was made by Metropolitan Leonty who welcomed the semin- 
irians back to school and bestowed his blessings. 

Six new students were enrolled for the new school term: two Japanese 
Drthodox from Japan, Kiril Arihara and Peter Sayama; a Serbian 
Drthodox, Alexander Micic; two Russian Orthodox, Theodore Bere- 
;ovsky and Alvian Smirensky (a former lieutenant in the U.S, Navy); 
ind a Greek Orthodox, George Karahalios (a former student at the 
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Greek Orthodox Theological Institute, Brookline, Mass.)* Two stu¬ 
dents have enrolled to begin classes with the Spring term: Ernest 
Michael Kerekes of McKeesport, Pa., who at present is serving in the 
Air Force, and Dmitry Grigoriev (M.A., Yale University), who at 
present is on the teaching staff of the Military School of Languages, 
Monterey, Calif. 

The Sunday School Teacher Education Courses began on October 
19. Forty Sunday School teachers from New York and the surrounding 
areas have enrolled for the evening classes at which lectures are given 
by the regular Seminary faculty and Mrs. Sophia Koulomozine, a special 
lecturer in religious education. The lectures are given in the lecture 
rooms of Union Theological Seminary because of the limited space at 
St. Vladamir’s for the large number enrolled in the class. 

The Orthodox Christian Fellowship of Columbia University an¬ 
nounced a comprehensive program of activities for the Winter semester. 
Vesper services are held each Tuesday at 4:15 p.m. in St. Paul's Chapel 
on the Columbia University campus. Music is provided by St. Vladi¬ 
mir's Seminary Choir. Two seminarians serve as officers of the OCF at 
Columbia, Milan Murja, as vice-president and Konstantin Kallaur, as 
recording secretary. 

The Rev. Nicholas Vansuch ('46) serves as the Spiritual Advisor to 
Orthodox Christian Fellowship of Boston University. 

The Rev. Paul S. Shafran ('45) is serving in his fourth year as 
Spiritual Advisor to the Orthodox Christian Fellowship of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Theodore Fryntzko ('54) taught a course in Church History as 
part of the program of Religious Courses in the Eastern Orthodox Faith 
held at the St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church in St, Louis, Missouri 
of which The Rev. G. Mastrantonis is pastor. Mr. Fryntzko is now 
serving as a Religious Education Instructor and assistant to V. Rev. 
Wasilieff at All Saints Russian Orthodox Church in Hartford, Conn. 

Seminarian Macarius Targonsky was the recipient of one of the 1954 
scholarships awarded annually by The Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs, during their national convention held in Boston, Mass. 

The 1954 contribution of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs to 
St. Vladimir's Seminary was in the amount of $1600.00. 

An exhibit, showing how St. Vladimir's Seminary serves Orthodoxy 
—Through Graduate Study—On the College Campus—By Publishing 
Books and Periodicals—By Preparing Parish Priests—through the 
U. S. Chaplains Corps—Sunday School Teacher’s Program—was on 
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display at the Hotel Statler, Boston during the F.R.O.C. Convention. 
The exhibit was prepared by Julia S. Malinchoc who serves on St 
Vladimir's Administrative Board as the representative of the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs. 

Rev. Theodore Labowsky (’53) has been assigned as pastor at St. 
Mary’s Russian Orthodox Church, Carnegie, Pa. 

Mr, Veselin Kesic (’53), who serves as an Instructor in New Testa¬ 
ment at the Seminary and who concurrently is completing his studies 
toward the Ph.D, degree at Columbia University, delivered a lecture 
on, “The Four Gospels,” to Sunday School teachers of the Colonial 
District of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs, held at St, Michael’s 
Russian Orthodox Church in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ivan M. Czap, special lecturer at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, has 
during the months of October, November and December, delivered an 
extensive series of lectures on, “The Orthodox Participation at the 
World Council of Churches,” and on, “The Monasteries at Mt. Athos.” 
These lectures were delivered at a conference of the Orthodox Council 
of Youth Leaders held in Pittsburgh, Pa.; at the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship of Columbia University; at the Fleisher Art Memorial, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; at the Convention of the Metropolitan District of the 
Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs in Whitestone, N, Y.; at the 
Friends School, Westown, Pa.; and to the students and faculty of St. 
Vladimir's Seminary. 

Dr. Florovsky is teaching a graduate course at the School of Theol¬ 
ogy, Boston University. The course is on the History of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. Dr. Florovsky was awarded an honorary S.T.D. 
degree from Boston University in 1950. Dr. Florovsky continues as an 
Adjunct Professor of Religion at Columbia Univerity. For the Fall, 
1954 term, he is teaching a qraduale course on, “The History of Re¬ 
ligious Ideas in the Christian East;” and for the Spring term, he will 
teach a graduate course on, “Religion and Philosophy in Modern Rus¬ 
sia.” Following the Word Council meeting at Evanston, Ill., Dr. Flor¬ 
ovsky was elected Vice-Chairman of the newly appointed, “Theological 
Commission on Tradition and Traditions,” which was established by 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches 
in September, 1954. At the Convention of the National Council of 
Church of Christ in the U.S. held at Boston, Mass., he was elected 
a Vice-President. 

Dr. Florovsky delivered lectures at Bryn Mawr, Pa. on October 24; 
at Andover-Newton Theological School, Harvard University at the 
Thanksgiving Convocation; and at the Hellenic Orthodox Cathedral 
in New York City on November 29. 
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Book Reviews 


St Sergius in Paris: The Orthodox Theological Institute . By Donald A. Lowrie. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1954. Pp. ix + 119. (Pubished in Great Britain 
by S.P.C.K., London, 1954). 

The book covers the first twenty-five years of the life of the Orthodox Theological 
Institute located at 93, rue de Crimmee, and which usually is referred to as St. Sergius 
Academy. The manuscript was completed in 1951, therefore, the information in the 
book is not completely up to date. Nonetheless, Dr. Lowrie tells the whole story of 
the remarkable growth and how seemingly insurmountable obstacles were overcome 
in the growth of a remarkable institution. Founded in 1925, by the late Metropolitan 
Evlogius (whom Patriarch Tichon had appointed as his Exarch for Western Europe, 
before the Patriarch’s imprisonment), St. Sergius gradually developed into an out¬ 
standing center of theological learning and research, and pastoral training. 

The author relates how the founders walked by faith and hope, and how the 
prospects in the beginning were rather dark and uncertain, how the Metropolitan's 
sense of duty and unfailing dedication to the cause finally prevailed and the steady 
effort was crowned by unexpected success. The establishment of St. Sergius grew out 
of a need for a theological school in Europe to carry on the work which prior to the 
Revolution was carried on by the theological institutions in Russia. It was a need 
which was felt simultaneously by the intellectual Russian Orthodox emigrees scattered 
throughout the whole of Europe and the Near East, and which was made a reality by 
the “clear vision and firmness of character” of Metropolitan Evlogius. Of the non- 
Orthodox who assisted with the initial establishment of St Sergius, the name of Dr. 
John R. Mott, President of the World Committee of the YMCA, must be mentioned 
as well as that of Dr. Paul B. Anderson of the YMCA. 

It is too early to attempt a definitive evaluation of the work still in progress and 
still handicapped by serious shortage of funds and other difficulties created by the 
general situation in Europe. A fact pointed out as significant by Dr. Lowrie is that 
although St. Sergius was founded by Russians and to this day is still continuing the 
traditions of the pre-revoluntionary academies of Russia, the school from its inception 
was called not “The Russian Orthodox Institute,” but simply the “Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Institute.” Apparently, Metropolitan Evlogius, the founder of St. Sergius, 
wished to insure the universal character of Orthodoxy, and of St. Sergius as an 
Orthodox institution, by inferring in its name that it was a place for Orthodox theo¬ 
logical study limited to no single national branch of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, it is worthy of note that the precedent established 
by Metropolitan Evlogius, the founder of St. Sergius in Paris, was paralleled by the 
founder of St, Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary in New York City, the 
late Metropolitan Theophilus, who apparently wished also to convey the universal 
Orthodox character of the seminary established in 1938 by the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America, by inaugurating St. Vladimir’s as a school where students from 
all national branches of the Eastern Orthodox Church could study. 

Dr. Lowrie gives an objective presentation of the personalities and incidents 
which characterized the early development of St. Sergius. Although he abstains from 
personal interpretation, he does not conceal that in certain quarters, St. Sergius was 
watched with suspicion and reserve. He concludes that this was rather a result of 
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prejudice and misinformation. Much space is devoted to the activity of Father Sergius 
Bulgakoff, the first dean of St. Sergius Academy, a prolific writer with a dual phil¬ 
osophy of Orthodoxy, who was a controversial personality in the inner and outer life 
of the Seminary. It is important to distinguish clearly between the total work of the 
Institute and Father Bulgakoff's personal endeavors. This was stressed by the present 
leaders of the Institute in a statement contained in a pamphlet issued on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary celebration, excerpts of which are quoted by Lowrie (p. 95). 

The contributions of St. Sergius are recorded to a great measure by the scholarly 
productivity of the faculty and the pastoral achievements of the alumni. The list 
is truly impressive and spectacular. St. Vladimir's in New York City is connected 
with St. Sergius first of all through its faculty—past and present: Dr. Georges 
Florovsky, The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, Professor Serge A. Verkhovsky, 
Professor Nicholas O. Lossky (currently on leave), the late Professor G. P. Fedotoff, 
and Bishop John (Shahovskoy) of San Francisco, the former Dean of St. Vladimir’s. 

The friends of St. Vladimir's may be interested to read what Dr. Lowrie has to 
say about the work of the present Dean of St. Vladimir’s, Dr. Georges Florovsky, 
who was one of the first professors at St Sergius and to whom frequent references 
are made throughout the book. In Dr. Lowrie's estimate, the years 1936 to 1938 were 
the most "climactic for St. Sergius." 

"During these two years, Professor Florovsky spread the interest for 
Orthodoxy in general, and for St. Sergius in particular, right across Europe, 
from Greece to Great Britain. Two lecture tours in the United Kingdom and 
extended periods of research and speaking in the Balkans occured in this 
period. Florovsky lectured in numerous theological colleges in England and 
Ireland, chiefly on the doctrines and practices of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. In autumn of 1936, he gave a course in the University of London 
and, in Scotland, spoke many times on the history of the Orthodox Church 
and the situation of the Church in Russia. During his second visit to Scot¬ 
land, Florovsky helped to organize the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, parallel¬ 
ing the Fellowship of St. Albans and St. Sergius in England. In April, 1937, 
the University of St. Andrews awarded him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
honoris causa . The first half of 1938, Florovsky spent in research in Greece, 
chiefly on Mount Athos, continuing this work later in Sofia. During this 
period, his outstanding work, The Ways of Russian Theology ; was pub¬ 
lished, the most complete and authoritative book on this general subject 
which has been produced." (p. 24). 

In conclusion, it appears to this reviewer that there is much that we Orthodox 
in America can learn from a reading of Dr. Lowrie's book on the history and develop¬ 
ment of St. Sergius in Paris. Perhaps more Orthodox would become concerned about 
the financial welfare of this great Orthodox institution, as well as more concerned 
about its counterpart in America, St. Vladimir’s in New York City, if the importance 
of these Orthodox institutions in perpetuating Orthodoxy were fully realized. Never¬ 
theless, we owe a tremendous debt to the founder and faculty of St. Sergius who, 
through more than 25 years of personal sacrifice and unprecedented courage, have 
kept the flame of Orthodoxy and Truth in brilliant glow throughout the whole of free 
Europe, and who, through the Divine Grace of God, were able to envisage and 
establish an Orthodox institution in a time of need to bridge the chasm between 
Drthodoxy in Europe and Orthodoxy in America. 

University of Pennsylvania Joseph J. Malinchoc 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Assistant Instructor in Education 
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Brief Notes on New Books 


THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST, The Story of the 
World Connell of Churches. By G.K.A. Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester. Penguin Books. 1954. 
P. 183. This admirable little book is Intended 
for a wide circulation. The Bishop of Chi¬ 
chester is well qualified to tell the story of 
the World Council, as since the formal inaug¬ 
uration of the Council he has been the Chair¬ 
man of its Central and Executive Committees. 
The title of the book expresses the Bishop’s 
main contention. It has been often suggested 
that our world is increasingly becoming “one 
Kingdom.” Now, the real question is “of 
which king?” Or, in other words, who is 
going to rule the world? Christians are com¬ 
mitted to the belief that Christ is the only 
lawful King of the world. And accordingly 
they are bound both to witness to Christ's 
abiding and sovereign Lordship and to serve 
their Lord as obedient subjects. The World 
Council has been bom out of this desire to 
serve Christ’s cause and purpose In all areas 
of human life. Little space is given to theolog¬ 
ical aspect of the Council’s activity, including 
the work for Christian Unity. And the role of 
the “Faith and Order Conferences” in the 
awakening of the Ecumenical consciousness 
is definitely underestimated. A special chapter 
is devoted to “The Orthodox Churches and 
the absence of Russia” (57-66). Probably, 
more should have been said about the motives 
which determined a sharply negative attitude 
of the Church in Russia to the whole Ecumen¬ 
ical endeavour, which had been once more 
emphasized recently in an official article in 
the “Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate,” 
January 1954. Select Bibliography is given. 

THE MEANING OF ECUMENICAL; The Burge 
Memorial Lecture. By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
General Secretary, The World Council of 
Churches. SCM Press Ltd., London, 1953. 
P. 28. Dr. Visser 't Hooft discusses the his¬ 
tory of the word Ecumenical, which has a 
wide circulation in the modem theological 
and eeclesiological language. He shows the 
gradual change of its habitual meaning, from 
the early stage when the word was used to 
denote “the whole (inhabited) earth,” or 
later on simply the Roman Empire (as a 
“Universal Kingdom”), up to the modem use. 
when the term denotes “the consciousness of 
and desire for Christian unity.” It should be 
added that Dr. Visser 't Hooft lecture has 
been translated in full into Greek and pub¬ 
lished in the weekly of the Orthodox Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate, “Apostolos Andreas ” 

EARLY FATHERS FROM THE PHTLOKALTA: 
Selected and translated from the Russian text, 
Dobrotolubive, by E. Kadloubovsky and G.E.H. 
Palmer. Faber and Faber Ltd,, London, 1954. 
P. 421. Distributed in U S.A. by Macmillan 
Co. It is a worthy sequel to the previous 
volume by the same editors and translators, 
published in 1951, (and reviewed in the 
Quarterly, Fall, 1952). The present selection 
includes an indispensable collection cf source 
material for every one who may want a more 
intiftnate acquaintance with the authentic 
spiritual tradition of the Eastern Church. Es¬ 
pecially the excerpts from Abba Dorotheus, 
the favorite books of the Orthodox monks, 
will be appreciated. The publication of this 
book will promote a deepening of the insight 
into the traditional treasures of the Eastern 
Church. A scholar, however, will regret that 
not sufficient and reliable commentary had 
been added, and that the whole question of 
the authenticity of the texts and that of 
authorship had been simply ignored. For 


scholarly purposes the book can be used only 
with constant check and caution. But even 
an “ordinary” reader may be embarrassed if 
he finds some other information on the writers 
and books in the current manuals of history. 


DARKNESS VISIBLE: A Revelation and Inter¬ 
pretation of Freemasonry, by Walton Hannah. 
Augustine Press, London, 1951; CHRISTIAN 
BY DEGREES: Masonic Religion Revealed in 
the Light of Faith, by Walton Hannah. With 
a Foreword by Dr. E. L. Mascall. Augustine 
Press. London, 1954: THE NATURE OF 
FREEMASONRY, by Hubert S. Box, Augus¬ 
tine Press, London, 1952. All three books deal 
with the same question: Is it permissible and 
consistent for a Christian to be a Mason? Is 
membership in a lodge compatible with the 
membership in the Church? The answer is 
emphatically in the negative. This point Is 
well made In all the books mentioned. The 
argument is clear and persuasive, and the 
reader is supplied with ample material of 
texts and quotations from the Masonic sources, 
so that he can check for himself everv link 
in the chain of an imposing argumentation. 
The authors are clergymen of the Church of 
England, and Dr. Mascall is one of the lead¬ 
ing Anglican theologians of today. The ques¬ 
tion has been openly discussed at the Church 
Assembly and at the Convocation of the 
Canterbury province of the Church of England, 
as well as in the British ecclesiastical press, 
both Anglican and Roman Catholic. It should 
be added at this point that already in 1933. 
the Synod of the Orthodox Church of Greece 
issued a formal condemnation of Masonry, 
and in 1949, the Council of Bishops of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of America made a 
pronouncement to the same effect (published, 
with the signatures of all Bishops, in The 
Messenger, “Viestnik” of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Metropolia, March 1950. One mar also 
read the four mimeographed leaflets, published 
recently by Rev. Vladimir S. Borichevskv 
and Rev. Stephen N. Jula, with the consent 
and approval of all Russian Orthodox priests 
of the Chicago Deanery of the Russian Chnrch, 
and already reprinted in several Russian pub¬ 
lications in this country. 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS, The Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Religion. By Rev. Leonid Soroka, in col¬ 
laboration with Stan W. Carlson. The Olympic 
Press, 806 4th St., Minneapolis, 1954. p. 160. 
$2.50. A concise book on the Eastern Orthodox 
religion by Rev. Soroka, the pastor of St. 
Mary’s Russian Orthodox Church in Minneap¬ 
olis, Minnesota, who collaborated with Stan 
W. Carlson, an Orthodox layman and author. 
The sequence of the book covers the history of 
the Faith from the time of Christ to the 
missionary work of the Apostles, the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Councils, the growth of the National 
branches of the Orthodox Church, as well as 
the growth of Orthodoxy In America. A sec¬ 
tion is devoted to the church building, its 
architecture, interior arrangement, ikons, 
vestments and vessels used in the service. 
The Divine Liturgy, the Great Lent, Easter. 
The Great Feast Days, Vesper Services, The 
Seven Sacraments, and Christian symbolism 
are explained. For Sunday School use, there 
is a short catechism and an Orthodox diction¬ 
ary. One section is devoted to the calendar, 
including data on the Epistle and Gospel ref¬ 
erence readings for every Sunday and for the 
special Holy days. More than fifty illustrations 
supplement the text. 



- Two Important Books - 

Saint Sergius in Paris 

The Orthodox Theological Institute 

By DONALD A. LOWRIE 

Written from personal knowledge of the men who have 
carried on the great tradition of the Church, this book reveals 
the struggles and sacrifices behind the relocations of the 
Russian Theological Academy in Paris in 1917, and its 
amazing accomplishments over the past twenty-five years. 

• • • $ 2*50 

Early Fathers 

from the Philokalia 

Translated by E. KADLOTJBOVSKY and G.E.H. PALMER 

These representative writings of Fathers of the Orthodox 
Church from the third to seventh century have been trans¬ 
lated from the Russian text—many for the first time. They 
form a practical, spiritual aid in personal meditation and 
devotion. . • . $7.00 

Wherever Books Are Sold 

&7ie tyMacmillcwi 

_ 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. _ 


For the Latest News of 

ORTHODOX YOUTH ACTIVITIES IN EUROPE 


Read 


Syndesmos Bulletin 

ANASTASIA PEPYS, Editor 


• A quarterly bulletin in the English language of the British branch 
of Syndesmos, an organization for coordinated service between the 
groups and movements of Orthodox youth in Europe. 

• The Syndesmos Bulletin contains articles and news of activities 
in France, Germany, Finland, Great Britain, and Belgium. 

• Yearly subscription for U.S.A. and Canada: one dollar, payable to 
Stephen Shostak, 333 E. 95th St., New York 28, N.Y. 

• All other inquiries to the Editor: ANASTASIA PEPYS, 9a Douro 
Place, Victoria Road, London W8, England 




THE WAR MEMORIAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE BUILDING FUND FOR THE 
RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CATHEDRAL 

GEORGE A. GLADKY 2700 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D.G 

STERLING SILVER IKONS OF CHRIST THE SAVIOR AND 
OUR LADY OF KAZAN. Of superb workmanship, making lovely 
gifts. (5}^" x 7") each $25.00 

HAND MADE KIOT of aluminum, wood and gold leaf to fit the above 
ikons. Designed in true Russian style. $45.00 

REPRODUCTION OF ANCIENT RUSSIAN CROSS. Brass finish 
three barred and designed to place on your desk, table or the Altar. 
7" $10.00 Similar, but single barred 3 y£' $5.00. 

STERLING SILVER CROSS, beautifully engraved and containing 
numerous prayers and symbols (2J^ chain included) $15.00 


All Profits Go Toward the 

NATIONAL RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CATHEDRAL AND 
WAR MEMORIAL SHRINE 

to be erected in Washington, D.C. in memory of the 
Orthodox who died in the World Wars and Korean conflict. 


Just Published 

FAITH OF OUR 
FATHERS 

The Eastern Orthodox 
Religion 
by 

Rev. Leonid Soroka 
and 

Stan W. Carlson 

160 pages, including fifty illustra¬ 
tions, dealing with the history of 
the Church, the Divine Liturgy, 
church building, sacred vessels, 
vestments, ikons, church music, 
and many other subjects on tra¬ 
dition and ritual. 

On Sale at 

Most Orthodox Churches 
Published by Olympic Press 
806 N.E. Fourth St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Further information available from 
Rev. Leonid Soroka 
1630 Fifth St. 

N.E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


A Magazine for the 
Orthodox Home 

The 

Russian Orthodox 
Journal 

Published monthly in English 

Subscription rates 

$3.50 a year in United States 
and possessions, Canada and 
South America. $4.50 a year in 
foreign countries. 

Editor 

Walter V. Chanas 
14-49 156 St., Beechhurst, L.I., N.Y. 






BOOKS IN RUSSIAN 


GREEK-ORTHODOXY IN EVERYDAY LIFE — A Collection of Essays 
edited by Serge Verkhovsky 

411 pp. 

George Fedotov — THE NEW CITY. Essays 

337 pp. 

Nicholas Lossky — DOSTOYEVSKY AND HIS CHRISTIAN 

WORLD CONCEPT 406 pp. 

Bishop John of San Francisco (Shahovskoy) 

THE AGE FOR FAITH 410 pp. 


Reverend Alexander Schmemann — THE HISTORICAL ROAD 

OF EASTERN ORTHODOXY 338 pp. 

Father George Shavelsky — RECOLLECTIONS 

of the last Head Chaplain of the Russian Army and Navy 
Vol. I 415 pp. $3.00 Vol. II 413 pp. 
Vladimir Solovyov — THREE CONVERSATIONS 236 pp. 

Just Published 


$3.00 

$2.75 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$2.75 

$3.00 

$2.25 


Reverend Alexandre Semenoff-Tian-Chansky — JOHN OF KRONSTADT 


These books, along with many other interesting titles 
on a wide variety of subjects, may be purchased at 
Russian bookshops and through Russian bookdealers. 


Write for catalogues to: 
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Editorial 


Christ, The Hope of the World 

The Christian hope is grounded in the Christian faith. It is grounded 
in the belief that God takes interest in human life and in human history. 
It is much more than a general belief in the Divine Providence or in a 
sovereign Lordship of God. “God so loved the world as to give His 
only begotten Son.” The Son of God came down; He dwelt among 
men, or rather He established His abode in their midst; “And was made 
man.” The ultimate meaning of the august mystery of the Incarnation is 
precisely in that paradoxical identification of God with the needs and 
concerns of man. The Christian message of love is not so much a 
commandment or a moral imperative as a witness, a grateful acknowl¬ 
edgment of the Love Divine. And the climax of this love was that the 
Prince of Peace died on the tree of the Cross that man might have life, 
and have it abundantly. 

In Christ, God's Lordship was manifested in an intimate and personal 
manner. The Lord of Creation, Himself, has appeared among men and 
was made man. And He is still, and forever, with men in the Church, 
because “the Church is His Body,” to use the glorious phrase of St. 
Paul. The Church is not just a company of believers; not just a 
community of men, united by the same allegiance and by the same 
convictions, but precisely the Body of Christ, the place in which He 
is ever present and is continuing His “ministry of reconciliation.” Man 
is not alone. And this is not only because he is under the paternal care 
of the Creator, but because he is taken into God's own possession, in the 
Incarnate Lord, perfect man and perfect God. 

There is a divine pattern of human history. It is much more than an 
abstract scheme or just a plan. God is taking part in the making of 
history, from day to day, even if man cannot always discern clearly the 
ways of God in that making. History has its divinely established aim 
and goal, which will be accomplished on the “last day”. History is not 
just a chaotic display of the blind forces of nature, nor is it a product of 
human planning and desire, nor is it an indefinite process in time, which 
may go on without ever reaching any completeness. History is much 
more than a stage on which personal destinies are played out. History 
itself is the “history of Salvation,” to be ultimately “consummated.” 
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Survey of the Second Assembly of 
The World Council of Churches: 1954 


T 

a he mmn theme of the Evanston Assembly was: The Christian Hope . 
A special theological commission was aopointed in 1950, to studv the 
subject and to prepare a report for the Assembly, This Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the Main theme, originally composed of 25 members, selected 
from different areas and traditions, met three times, for ten days 
each time, in 1951, 1952, and 1953. Two Orthodox members were on 
the Committer Professor Hamilcar S, Alivisatos, of the University of 
Athens, and Father Ceoroes Florovsky, Two preliminary reports were 
issued in 1951, and 1952. They were widely circulated for discussion 
in the Churches. In 1953, the final "Report” was drafted. It was 
published early in the Sprincr 1954, and sent to the prospective delegates 
to the Assembly in advance. This was the basic document for discussion 
at the Assembly. The full story of the Advisory Committee cannot be 
told in few words. There was a lively discussion, continuing from one 
meeting to the next, and a considerable divergence of opinions has been 
disclosed. 

Already at the first session of the Committee it was suggsted that the 
theme of Hope was essentially an eschatological theme, i.e. that Chris¬ 
tian Hope was ultimately grounded in the belief that Christ "was 
coming again,” to judqe the quick and the dead. This eschatological 
emphasis was resented by certain members of the Committee itself, and 
even more so in wider circles, as exaggerated and misleading. It is but 
fair to say, however, that even in the first report of the Committee the 
proper balance had been carefully kept. The Lord has come, is abiding 
now in the Church, and is to come again. On the other hand, for many 
Christians, in various traditions, a reminder of the Second Coming was 
unwelcome and not convincing. 

In the final report of the Committee, as submitted to the Assembly, 
the eschatological aspect of the theme was somehow undertoned, and 
the document, for that reason, was not sufficiently pointed. Of course, 
the Christian Hope is grounded in the totality of the Christian Faith, 
and this point was strongly made at Evanston by the Orthodox dele¬ 
gates, in their special "Declaration” on the main theme [see p. 16]. 
There are, however, some valid reasons to stress the eschatological 
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reason we have to justify or to manifest our hope in our deeds. There 
is no room for an idle or passive expectation. In the present world, so 
sorely disturbed and discouraged, it is not enough just to proclaim or 
to preach the hope. We have to evidence our hope by our faithful and 
devout cooperation with the Divine purpose. We may discern it but 
by faith. We should grow in faith, and then our confidence would grow 
also. It is from “little faith” that doubts and despair do come. And it 
was in the light of his triumphant faith that St. Paul knew that he could 
do all, in Christ helping him. Only by serving God can man restore his 
confidence and hope and apprehend the meaningfulness of his existence* 
God has identified Himself with man in Christ. Now we have to 
identify ourselves with Him in Christ, by a greater acknowledgment of 
His love and by a more devout and self-renouncing service. Our hope 
will mature and grow in the measure in which we strengthen and in¬ 
crease our faith and grow in our understanding of God’s abiding 
presence, in our midst, in Christ, our Lord, and in His Holy Church, 
which is His Body, “the fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” “In the 
world, ye shall have tribulation : but be of good cheer : I have overcome 
the world. . 


Georges Florovsky 
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enlargement of the vision. The witness of the Orthodox tradition is 
being taken more and more into consideration. An attentive observer 
of the recent theological work in the Protestant circles can easily detect 
an obvious impact of the current “Orthodox-Protestant” encounter* 

The Ecumenical Movement is, of course, not the only factor in 
the revival of the interest in the Patristic tradition/ and in the 
Orthodox Church, as the bearer of this ancient tradition, but it is 
probably the most general and permanent factor in this process. 
The Orthodox, by their persistent witness, break, as it were, the 
magic circle of the Reformation. True, this Orthodox “pressure" 
resolute but friendly, does provoke resistance and disappointment 
in certain circles, but, if it can be resented, it cannot be ignored 
or disregarded any more. 

This fact has been acknowledged on many occasions by the Roman 
Catholic theologians, who stand aloof from the “Ecumenical encounter," 
but watch the “Orthodox-Protestant” dialogue with attention. 

This brings us to the main point: To what extent is Orthodox par¬ 
ticipation in the Ecumenical Movement desirable? justified? and should 
it be encouraged? Unfortunately this question is often discussed, and 
a negative answer is suggested, without any sufficient knowledge of 
the actual facts, and even without any attempt to acquire such a knowl¬ 
edge. As it has been already pointed out in the previous issue of St. 
Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly (The Orthodox Church and The 
World Council of Churches , Summer 1954) the Orthodox participation 
in the Ecumenical gatherings is in no sense a new or unprecedented 
move. Orthodox delegates and consultants attended all Ecumenical 
gatherings since their very inception, after the World War I, with the 
knowledge and approval of proper Ecclesiastical authorities. At Evans¬ 
ton there was an impressive group of the Orthodox delegates, which 
included several bishops and a large number of theological professors, 
[see p, 22] The Orthodox group was fully aware of their peculiar 
position, among the “Protestants,” and did everything to make their 
position unambiguously clear. 

It would be impossible in the present survey to discuss the reasons, 
for which a large number of the Orthodox autocephalous Churches, in 
the past and in the present, decided to participate in the Ecumenical 
Movement and to accept the membership in the World Council of 
Churches. This was done not without debate and hesitation, and yet 
it has been done. (Various official statements of the Greek Church are 
now reprinted, in Greek, with an introduction by the editor, in the sec- 
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aspects of the theme. The theme of Hope is actually the theme of His¬ 
tory. Our human planning in history, and accordingly our expectations, 
depend upon our basic conception of the nature of history* Is human 
history, taken as a whole, an infinite process, without any intrinsic goal 
or term? Or is it rather a finite process, a “convergent series/' with a 
definite direction, a limit and an end? Should we anticipate an end of 
history, an end of times , i.e. an ultimate “consummation" of the historic¬ 
al process, if only in “the beyond"? 

Obviously, in the Scripture and in the traditional teaching of the 
Church this end of times is clearly indicated. The primary meaning of 
the belief in the Second Coming of the Lord is in the acknowledgment 
of the finite character of human history. There will be a General Judg¬ 
ment, not only of individuals, but of whole mankind, in its corporate 
solidarity. It is this Final Judgment that gives meaning to history. Hist¬ 
ory is much more than a stage on which individual lives are lived. It has 
its own content. And only in this comprehensive perspective the theme of 
Christian Hope can be adequately stated and discussed. From a practic¬ 
al point of view this is of particular importance, because the rival hopes, 
which are seducing and inspiring the modern man, and which are false 
hopes, are “pseudo-eschatological" hopes, especially, of course, com¬ 
munism. 

The criticism of these false hopes in the Evanston report seem to be 
inadequate and unconvincing because there is no adequate eschato¬ 
logical emphasis in the basic scheme. There is no clarity in the concept 
of history, which is taken for granted, but which in fact is rather vague 
and pale. Of course, Christ “is to come" again precisely because He 
had already come, to save man, and His power had been operative in 
human life ever since. We live in the Age of Christ. But only in His 
final Coming will the meaning of human existence and destiny be fully 
disclosed. 

At the Assembly, the Report of the Advisory Committee was first 
discussed in groups, for a full week, A precis of these discussions will 
be included in the final report on the Assembly, to be published shortly. 
All delegates were divided into 15 groups. The findings of the groups 
were then submitted to the Assembly. There was not sufficient time for 
an adequate discussion in the Plenary Sessions, All material, together 
with the original Report of the Advisory Committee, will be forwarded 
to the member Churches, for their consideration and further study and 
comment. It seems that the main purpose has been achieved. A fruitful 
discussion has been initiated. The true dimension of the problem has 
been sufficiently revealed, and many unexpected implications have been 
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meeting at Toronto, the late Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira and 
Father Georges Florovsky. Professor Leo A. Zander, of the Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris, was present as a consultant. The follow¬ 
ing quotation is from the official minutes: 

"Professor Florovsky asserted that while listening to the debate he felt 
something more serious was being considered than just a special document. 

We confront a grave division in our midst. He respected convictions with 
which he disagreed. It is obvious that many are disturbed and disappointed 
by the document; on the other hand others will be equally disturbed if revis¬ 
ions and omissions are made, such as have been suggested. For in reading 
such a report you expect to find certain statements and when they are not 
there, the omission seems obvious and deliberate. Now it is no secret that in 
this matter there are divisions between us. In Section I at Amsterdam this 
was clearly shown. We can either say that these disagreements do not 
destroy the W.C.C. fellowship, or that they are so great that we have no 
common language, and cannot speak together. Father Florovsky continued 
that some members regard other Churches as essentially incomplete. If it is 
felt undesirable or impossible to retain such members, and hence such cleav¬ 
ages in the W.C.C., it had better be said clearly and plainly. Possibly the 
viewpoint of this tradition is too sharp for some, and if so it may be time to 
part. Father Florovsky said, he had tried to use an ecumenical language, but 
now was in great distress. He wondered whether he could undertake the 
responsibility to explain all this to the members of his Church. He did not 
threaten, but gave a serious warning that this was no matter of editorial 
revision, but a matter of principle. Perhaps others felt the same. Father 
Florovsky commented that in the W.C.C. representatives of high Church 
doctrine are in a minority. But if an impression of majority-minority is 
aroused, it is better to satisfy the minority. He said that if he felt the way he 
did, the reaction of his own Church could be imagined. He asked to be 
excused for his sharp language, but that of his people would be even sharp¬ 
er." (p. 15-16). Minutes and Report of Third Meeting of Central Committee . 
Toronto , Canada. July 9-15, 1950. 

After a long discussion the document was received and sent to the 
Churches for study and comment, and the sentence so violently con¬ 
tested was retained. The curious thing is that those Orthodox partici¬ 
pants in the Ecumenical Movement who persistently defend, from year 
to year, the strongest claims of the Orthodox Church and of the 
Orthodox Faith, are, also persistently, accused and suspected of dis¬ 
loyalty to that “only true Church/' which they fervently and conscien¬ 
tiously serve, to the best of their understanding. Moreover, the accusers 
make no attempt to acquaint themselves with the actual facts. The 
obvious gain of the Orthodox participation in the Ecumenical gatherings 
for the Orthodox Church is that now the voice of the only Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church is loudly heard in the whole world, to 
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Report of the Advisory Committee, in one volume. The Christian Hope 
and the Task of the Church , Harper and Brothers, 1954). The “work¬ 
ing papers’" for the Assembly sections, which had to serve as a starting 
point of discussion, were released only at the Assembly itself. The six 
topics were as follows: 

1. Faith and Order: Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches. 

2. Evangelism: The Mission of the Church to Those Outside Her Life. 

3. Social Problems: The Responsible Society in a World Perspective. 

4. International Affairs: Christians in the Struggle for World Community. 

5. Inter-group Relations: The Church Amid Racial and Ethnic Tensions. 

6. The Laity: The Christian in His Vocation. 

There was also an additional commission on The Place of Women 
in the Church, which also presented a report to the Assembly. 

The usual procedure in the work of the World Council is this: When 
a particular topic is selected for study, a committee is appointed, and 
a special care is taken to secure a diversified and representative member¬ 
ship. This committee acts as a preparatory commission. The report of 
the committee is first discussed in the appropriate “section” of the 
Assembly (the whole membership being distributed between different 
sections), and then presented to the Plenary Session. A general dis¬ 
cussion follows, and finally all material is sent to the represented 
Churches for consideration and comment. No decision is ever made . 
The Assembly meets precisely to confer on certain topics. The Assem¬ 
bly is free to express opinions or to make suggestions, but they have no 
binding authority. The main emphasis is always on discussion. The 
reports of the preparatory commissions on the subsidiary topics will be 
published soon, as amended and commended by the Assembly, and 
forwarded to the Churches. It is impossible to summarize briefly both 
the findings of various groups and the prevailing trends in discussion. 
It would require much more space and elaboration that it is available 
in a sketchy overall survey. And, again, these findings are fully under¬ 
standable only in the perspective of the total preparatory work and of 
the ongoing Ecumenical discussion. What is important to keep in mind, 
however, is the “representative” character of the Ecumenical meetings. 
People coming, in an official or consultative capacity, from various areas 
of the divided Christendom, can obviously but reflect or convey the 
state of opinion in their respective lands. As there is no unity in the 
world, little unity or agreement is available in the discussion. Yet, dis¬ 
cussion itself may be of real help to enlarge vision, to straighten the 
controversial issues, to co-ordinate the divergent views. 
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Orthodox Catholic Religious Lay Retreat at the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary Russian Orthodox Church, The Retreat, held from Aug¬ 
ust 28 through September 1, was designed primarily as a study period 
for the Sunday School teachers of Russian Orthodox parishes in Ohio, 
Orthodox laymen from all branches of the Orthodox Church were also 
invited. The Divine Liturgy and Vesper Services were conducted daily 
and the religious program consisted of lectures and group discussions. 
V, Rev, Alexander Schmemann presided at the Retreat, and Seminarian 
Theodore Fryntzko ('54) presented a lecture on Source Materials for 
Orthodox Sunday Schools, supplemented by a display of teaching 
materials. Following is a brief outline of the lectures during the five 
days: Topics covered by Father Schmemann were: What is an Ortho¬ 
dox Christian? The Liturgical Life of the Church, The Catechism, The 
Ecclesiastical Year, The Sacraments, and Church History, 

Father Glagolev spoke on: Parent-Priest-Teacher Coordination in 
Religious Education, The Problems of Religious Education, and The 
Structure of Russian Orthodox Church Music, 

Father Hubiak spoke on: Sunday Schools and the Sacramental Life, 
The Problems of Religious Education, and The Use of English in the 
Obihod. A series of slides on the Divine Liturgy prepared by Father 
Glagolev and Father Hubiak were also shown. 

Professor Nicholas Arseniev spent several weeks in Europe during 
the summer and made a lecturing tour in Germany, Switzerland, Bel¬ 
gium, France, England, and Italy. 

Professor Serge Verkhovsky directed a religious conference, spon¬ 
sored by the Russian Student Christian Movement, held at Accord 
Farm, New York during the Labor Day weekend. 

The Rev. William Schneirla, Instructor in Old Testament, delivered 
an address, “The Future of Orthodoxy in America/' at the New Jersey 
district convention of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs held on 
November 7, 1954 at Passaic, New Jersey. 

The 1954-55 academic year began at the Seminary on October 1. A 
Molieben was officiated by the President of St. Vladimir's Seminary, 
Metropolitan Leonty, together with the Dean, Dr. Florovsky, and the 
Dean of Students, Father Schmemann. The traditional introductory 
address was made by Metropolitan Leonty who welcomed the semin¬ 
arians back to school and bestowed his blessings. 

Six new students were enrolled for the new school term: two Japanese 
Orthodox from Japan, Kiril Arihara and Peter Sayama; a Serbian 
Orthodox, Alexander Micic; two Russian Orthodox, Theodore Bere¬ 
zovsky and Alvian Smirensky (a former lieutenant in the U.S. Navy); 
and a Greek Orthodox, George Karahalios (a former student at the 
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Lund, Sweden (Lutheran), Dr. V. E. Devadutt (President of the Bap- 
tist Union, India), and Father Florovsky (Orthodox), Father Florov- 
sky's paper, The Challenge of Disunity , is printed as delivered on p. 31, 

He made it clear that there was a serious inner tension within the 
Ecumenical fellowship, which may be differently described, but is 
radical and irreconcilable. He urged to take this fact quite frankly and 
seriously, and to abandon all hopes for "concessions" or "compromise," 
No practical solution was available. Instead, Father Florovsky recom¬ 
mended a "return to Tradition," in the light of which all existing 
tensions should be reconsidered afresh. It may be that it was under the 
impression of this recommendation that the Faith and Order Commis¬ 
sion, which met immediately after the Evanston Assembly, at the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill., decided to create a 
new Theological Commission to Study the Problem of Tradition and 
Traditions of which Father Florovsky was nominated Vice-chairman. 

Father Florovsky had made a recommendation at Lund in 1952 for 
a similar commission, but at that time his proposal was not accepted, 
however he was asked to renew the proposal at a later date. Discussion 
at Evanston only confirmed the existence of an irreconcilable tension 
between the "Catholic" and "Protestant" (or "Evangelical") traditions, 
and very little was added to arguments on either side. When the Report 
on Faith and Order was brought before the Plenary Session, the Ortho¬ 
dox presented their own statement which was read to the Assembly by 
Archbishop Michael [see p. 19]. 

Nonetheless it must be said, however, that the first part of the 
Report on Faith and Order contained a fair and fine interpretation of 
the New Testament doctrine of the Church. The Orthodox only felt 
that the practical deductions made in the document did not, in fact, 
follow from the theology expounded in the document itself. The prac¬ 
tical conclusion imposes, that at present no agreed statement can be 
envisaged and the dialogue must continue. 

It should be added that another theological commission, appointed at 
Lund, just started its work. The main subject is "Christ and the 
Church," For technical reasons, this commission is divided into two 
sections: American and European. The first meeting of the American 
section took place in Evanston, a few days before the Assembly. The 
discussion had a general character and an intensive program of studies, 
including a study of the Fathers of the Church, was approved. The 
Commission is to meet again next June. 

One should not expect any immediate practical or spectacular results 
from the Assembly. Yet, there is obvious progress. There is an obvious 
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display at the Hotel Statler, Boston during the F.R.O.C. Convention. 
The exhibit was prepared by Julia S, Malinchoc who serves on St. 
Vladimir's Administrative Board as the representative of the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs. 

Rev. Theodore Labowsky ('53) has been assigned as pastor at St. 
Mary’s Russian Orthodox Church, Carnegie, Pa. 

Mr. Veselin Kesic (’53), who serves as an Instructor in New Testa¬ 
ment at the Seminary and who concurrently is completing his studies 
toward the Ph.D. degree at Columbia University, delivered a lecture 
on, “The Four Gospels," to Sunday School teachers of the Colonial 
District of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs, held at St. Michael's 
Russian Orthodox Church in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ivan M. Czap, special lecturer at St. Vladimir's Seminary, has 
during the months of October, November and December, delivered an 
extensive series of lectures on, “The Orthodox Participation at the 
World Council of Churches," and on, “The Monasteries at Mt. Athos." 
These lectures were delivered at a conference of the Orthodox Council 
of Youth Leaders held in Pittsburgh, Pa.; at the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship of Columbia University; at the Fleisher Art Memorial, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; at the Convention of the Metropolitan District of the 
Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs in Whitestone, N, Y.; at the 
Friends School, Westown, Pa.; and to the students and faculty of St. 
Vladimir's Seminary. 

Dr. Florovsky is teaching a graduate course at the School of Theol¬ 
ogy, Boston University, The course is on the History of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. Dr. Florovsky was awarded an honorary S.T.D. 
degree from Boston University in 1950. Dr. Florovsky continues as an 
Adjunct Professor of Religion at Columbia Univerity. For the Fall, 
1954 term, he is teaching a qraduate course on, “The History of Re¬ 
ligious Ideas in the Christian East;" and for the Spring term, he will 
teach a graduate course on, “Religion and Philosophy in Modern Rus¬ 
sia." Following the Word Council meeting at Evanston, Ill., Dr. Flor¬ 
ovsky was elected Vice-Chairman of the newly appointed, “Theological 
Commission on Tradition and Traditions," which was established by 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches 
in September, 1954. At the Convention of the National Council of 
Church of Christ in the U.S. held at Boston, Mass., he was elected 
a Vice-President. 

Dr. Florovsky delivered lectures at Bryn Mawr, Pa, on October 24; 
at Andover-New ton Theological School, Harvard LIniversity at the 
Thanksgiving Convocation; and at the Hellenic Orthodox Cathedral 
in New York City on November 29. 
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ond volume of Professor J, N. Karmiris\ Dogmatic and Symbolic 
Monuments of the Orthodox Catholic Church , Athens, 1953, p. 950- 
971), One cannot ignore the fact that from the very inception of the 
World Council, in 1948, there was among the six joint Presidents one 
Orthodox, first, the late Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira until his 
death in 1951; then, the present Archbishop of Thyateira, Athenagoras 
(Kavadas) until 1954; and now, Archbishop Michael who was elected 
at Evanston for a period of six years. Again, one should remember that 
the Ecumenical Movement is primarily a ‘"dialogue" or "conversation," 
Should such a "dialogue" have been initiated and should it be con¬ 
tinued? Can the Orthodox gain anything from their encounter with the 
Protestants? Is not the Orthodox Church precisely the Church, i,e, the 
only true Church? Yes, of course! It is for that very reason that the 
Orthodox Church has no reason to avoid meeting Protestants, The true 
Church, the only Church has a bounden duty to proclaim the right 
faith , i,e* Orthodoxy, to the whole world, "before the kings and the 
rulers," and anywhere it may be required for the cause of Christ! The 
Ecumenical Movement at large is a fellowship of search, and those who 
have found the treasure must share it with those who are still in want* 

Father Georges Florovsky described in a report on the First Assem¬ 
bly of the World Council in Amsterdam, 1948, the Orthodox participa¬ 
tion in the Ecumenical Movement as a kind of "missionary activity," 
(Irenikon, t . XXII, 1949). His statement was publicized by the Ecu- 
menical Press Service , under the headline: "Florovsky Stresses Need 
of Orthodox Mission to Protestants." This caused a bitter resentment 
in certain quarters. And yet, in 1950, the Central Committee of the 
World Council, meeting at Toronto, in Canada, after a heated debate, 
received a document on the Ecclesiological Significance of the World 
Council of Churches entitled: "The Church, the Churches, and the 
World Council of Churches," which stated that "Membership [in the 
Council] does not imply that each Church must regard the other 
Churches as Churches in the true and full sense of the word." Accord¬ 
ing to the official published report on the session, this very sentence was 
discussed for two days, and a vigorous exception was taken by a large 
group to the phrase. It was felt by many that there was a contradiction 
between the claim for fellowship in the Council and the assumption 
"that some Churches in the Council regarded others as false, unhealthy 
and incomplete Churches." (Although these words were not used in the 
proposed text). It was declared that "it was not the function of any 
Church to tell any other Churches they are not full and true Churches." 
Only two Orthodox members of the Central Committee attended this 
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prejudice and misinformation. Much space is devoted to the activity of Father Sergius 
BulgakofF, the first dean of St. Sergius Academy, a prolific writer with a dual phil¬ 
osophy of Orthodoxy, who was a controversial personality in the inner and outer life 
of the Seminary. It is important to distinguish clearly between the total work of the 
Institute and Father BulgakofFs personal endeavors. This was stressed by the present 
leaders of the Institute in a statement contained in a pamphlet issued on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary celebration, excerpts of which are quoted by Lowrie (p. 95). 

The contributions of St. Sergius are recorded to a great measure by the scholarly 
productivity of the faculty and the pastoral achievements of the alumni. The list 
is truly impressive and spectacular. St. Vladimir’s in New York City is connected 
with St. Sergius first of all through its faculty^-past and present: Dr. Georges 
Florovsky, The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, Professor Serge A. Verkhovsky, 
Professor Nicholas O. Lossky (currently on leave), the late Professor G. P. Fedotoff, 
and Bishop John (Shahovskoy) of San Francisco, the former Dean of St. Vladimir's. 

The friends of St. Vladimir’s may be interested to read what Dr. Lowrie has to 
say about the work of the present Dean of St. Vladimir’s, Dr. Georges Florovsky, 
who was one of the first professors at St. Sergius and to whom frequent references 
are made throughout the book. In Dr. Lowrie’s estimate, the years 1936 to 1938 were 
the most “climactic for St. Sergius.” 

“During these two years, Professor Florovsky spread the interest for 
Orthodoxy in general, and for St. Sergius in particular, right across Europe, 
from Greece to Great Britain. Two lecture tours in the United Kingdom and 
extended periods of research and speaking in the Balkans occured in this 
period. Florovsky lectured in numerous theological colleges in England and 
Ireland, chiefly on the doctrines and practices of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. In autumn of 1936, he gave a course in the University of London 
and, in Scotland, spoke many times on the history of the Orthodox Church 
and the situation of the Church in Russia. During his second visit to Scot¬ 
land, Florovsky helped to organize the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, parallel¬ 
ing the Fellowship of St. Albans and St. Sergius in England. In April, 1937, 
the University of St. Andrews awarded him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
honoris causa. The first half of 1938, Florovsky spent in research in Greece, 
chiefly on Mount Athos, continuing this work later in Sofia. During this 
period, his outstanding work, The Ways of Russian Theology, was pub¬ 
lished, the most complete and authoritative book on this general subject 
which has been produced.” (p. 24). 

In conclusion, it appears to this reviewer that there is much that we Orthodox 
in America can learn from a reading of Dr. Lowrie’s book on the history and develop¬ 
ment of St. Sergius in Paris, Perhaps more Orthodox would become concerned about 
the financial welfare of this great Orthodox institution, as well as more concerned 
about its counterpart in America, St. Vladimir’s in New York City, if the importance 
of these Orthodox institutions in perpetuating Orthodoxy were fully realized. Never¬ 
theless, we owe a tremendous debt to the founder and faculty of St. Sergius who, 
through more than 25 years of personal sacrifice and unprecedented courage, have 
kept the flame of Orthodoxy and Truth in brilliant glow throughout the whole of free 
Europe, and who, through the Divine Grace of God, were able to envisage and 
establish an Orthodox institution in a time of need to bridge the chasm between 
Orthodoxy in Europe and Orthodoxy in America. 

University of Pennsylvania Joseph J. Malinchoc 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Assistant Instructor in Education 
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the glory of Holy Orthodoxy. Because Orthodoxy is the true faith, the 
Orthodox Church is called upon and constrained to bear witness to the 
only Truth committed to her charge. Of course, the duty has its respons¬ 
ibility. The Orthodox representation in the Ecumenical agencies must 
be strengthened and increased, and a concerted action must be taken 
by all Autocephalous Churches in order to stimulate in the Churches 
themselves the apostolic zeal and an adequate understanding of the 
riches of the Holy Tradition. But there is another side to the picture* 
A Roman Catholic theologian in this country complained recently that 
it was still usual in the Roman Catholic literature to refute not the actual 
Protestantism of today, but some obsolete and antiquated errors of the 
past ages, and he invited his brethren to study the present state of the 
Protestant world. The same recommendation may be applied to the 
Orthodox. Because we regard ourselves, and do it with good reason, as 
the only bearers of the Christian Truth, we should watch with steady 
concern "the variations of Protestantism." We are livinq now in an acre 
of a vigorous religious and theological revival in the whole world, 
notwithstanding the qrowth of qodlessness and unbelief. We have to 
acknowledge with gratitude and sympathy all efforts to preserve or to 
restore the treasures of Christian witness, even when only fragments 
and bits are preserved and the fulness of truth is still obscured. One 
should always bless and thank God when one is given to watch the 
recovery or re-discovery of the forgotten truth by those who are not in 
the fold of the Orthodox Church. This was the attitude recommended 
by the great Philaret. Metropolitan of Moscow, in his remarkable 
Conversation of a Seeker and a Believer Concerning the Truth of the 
Eastern Greco^Russian Church (1832). 

At Evanston the Orthodox witness was dignified and loud. The voice 
was heard. It is significant that delegates of the Orthodox Churches 
were invited to meet with the representatives of the other Eastern 
Churches, namely Armenian, Coptic, and Tacobite in South India, and 
on another occasion with the delegates of the Old Catholic Church in 
Germany and Switzerland. These groups cannot be described as 
"Protestant." and they looked to the Orthodox for brotherly help and 
guidance. Of course, the separated Eastern Churches are, at least 
formally, "heterodox," and are still committed to their historical Mono- 
physite tradition. But there is in their midst a real will for unity. It seems 
that the Greek Church, both at Halki, Turkey, and in Athens, Greece, 
is performing now a mission of momentous historical significance, by 
training a large number of Ethiopian students for the ministry in Abys- 
sinia. The Ethiopian Church is a Monophysite Church, but she is will- 
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Declaration of the Orthodox Delegates 
Concerning the Main Theme: 


Being entrusted with the responsibility of representing the Ortho- 
dox member churches at this Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, we are duty bound to present the following comments on 
the Report of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme: “Christ, 
the Hope of the World/' 

(1) We are happy to express our general agreement with the Re¬ 
port of the Advisory Committee. Ever since Pentecost, the Orthodox 
Church has been proclaiming to the world that Christ is the hope and 
especially in our own time she is persistently re-affirming that all 
human hopes must be interpreted and judged, condemned or amended 
in the light of this hope. That at this decisive moment of its life the 
World Council of Churches unanimously felt that Christians should 
proclaim this hope to the world, and should alert themselves of their 
responsibilities in a world full of distress and suffering makes us re¬ 
joice exceedingly. 

(2) But this general agreement makes it even more necessary to 
state clearly, on the one hand, what we regard as not fully acceptable 
from the standpoint of the Orthodox Church, and, on the other, what 
we consider as requiring further development in the Report, and finally 
to draw attention to certain points which are not touched upon in the 
Report at all. Obviously, in these few remarks we cannot give a full 
confession of the Orthodox conception of the Christian Church. It 
must be affirmed, to begin with, in stronger terms, that the Christian 
Hope is grounded on Christian Faith. It is grounded on the belief that 
God takes a personal interest in human life and human history. God 
so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son. The Christian 
Hope is grounded in the belief that Jesus Christ, Incarnate Lord, came 
down from Heaven to save man. He accomplished the work of salva¬ 
tion on the Tree of the Cross and He manifested the new life for 
humanity in His glorious resurrection. He established upon earth His 
Holy Church which is His Body in which by the power of the Holy 
Spirit He abides with man forever. The Church of Christ is one living 
Body of Christ in which all generations of believers are united in the 
new life in Christ. 
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It is misleading to describe the Church simply as "the pilgrim people 
of God" and to forget that the Church Triumphant and Church Mili¬ 
tant are but One Body, It is precisely in this unity that the Christian 
Hope is grounded. The Church is the great Communion of Saints, We 
upon earth live and strive in communion with the glorious "cloud of 
witnesses" revealed through the ages and are strengthened by the 
intercessions of the Theotokos and the Saints with whom we join in 
adoration of Christ our Redeemer. 

(3) The Report justly stresses the importance of the belief in the 
Second Coming of Christ for the Christian Hope. However, we strongly 
believe that it is necessary to place an adequate emphasis on the actual 
presence of the Kingdom of God in the Church. The Kingdom has 
been founded by God through the Incarnation of His Son, the Re^ 
demption, the Resurrection, the Ascension of Christ in glory and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. It has been existing on earth since Pente¬ 
cost and is open to all men, bestowing to all who enter, the power 
transforming and renewing human existence now on earth. Life eternal 
is not only an object of future realization; it is given to those who were 
called by the Word of God in the Sacrament of Baptism (Rom, 6) 
and is continuously renewed through participation in the Sacraments 
of the Church, especially in the Holy Eucharist. Nothing has been left 
undone by God for our salvation and for the immediate transformation 
of human existence. Thus our participation in the renewed life of the 
Kingdom of God is a present reality as well as a future fulfillment. 

(4) The hope in Christ is itself a gift of the Holy Spirit and no one 
can confess Him as Lord and Saviour except by the Holy Spirit. It 
would be in vain to preach Christ as the Hope of the World without 
mentioning Divine action and acknowledging the reality of Grace 
which is the sole source of this hope. The tragedy of the fallen world 
consists precisely in its inability to hope in Christ without the help of 
Grace. Moreover, this hope is meaningful and fruitful only inasmuch 
as it leads man into the real life in Christ which pre-supposes the con¬ 
tinuous action of the Holy Spirit within us. 

(5) The paragraphs of the Report dealing with the unity of the 
Church raises serious doubts (//, C' pp, 20~22 , English edition). This 
subject will be treated in full in the Section on Faith and Order, but 
it should be noted that some of the ideas expressed in the Report lead 
to interpretations which cannot be accepted from the standpoint of the 
Orthodox Church. 

The power of God is operating in the midst of human weakness. We 
never can fulfill all the demands which Christ makes upon us and in 
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humility and repentance we must acknowledge our limitations and 
shortcomings, applying steadfastly for an increase of our faith and 
strength* And yet it is in the Church that we find this strength. The 
reality of the New Life is never compromised or annulled by our fail¬ 
ures. Thus, the Church of Christ, as the realized Kingdom of God lies 
beyond Judgment, whereas her members being liable to sin and error 
are subject to Judgment. 

(6) In proclaiming Christ is the Hope of the world, we must not 
lose sight of the reality that Christ is not separated from His Father 
and the Holy Spirit. Hope in Christ cannot be separated from the hope 
in God, the Father, and God, the Holy Spirit, Of all the promises of 
Christ, the most precious is when he asserts that the Holy Trinity will 
abide in us (John 14:23; 15:26; 16:13-16; 17:21-26). Life eternal is 
but fellowship with the Divine Trinity. 

The hope in Christ means hope in the Blessed Trinity. The Ortho¬ 
dox Church gives clear expression to this truth in one of her prayers: 
“My hope is the Father; my Refuge is the Son; my Shelter is the Holy 
Spirit; Holy Trinity, glory to Thee.” 

(7) Hope in Christ must be interpreted in its true content. We 
place our hope in the Incarnate Son of God, in Whom we also have 
become sons of God, the Father, and co-heirs with Christ, This son- 
ship constitutes the foundation, the content, and the aim of our Chris¬ 
tian hope. Adoption by the Father renders man a “new creation/* In 
Christ the Fatherhood of God has been revealed to us and communion 
with Him has been given. Through Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Father bestows upon us the knowledge of truth. Divine Love, sancti¬ 
fication, eternal life and ultimately participation in the Divine Nature 
(theosis). 

(8) Finally, we do not believe that the analysis of the false hopes 
given in the Report is adequate and complete. False doctrines, which 
are mentioned in the Report, especially that of Communism, threaten 
the whole of human existence, threaten human personality as such. 
All of these de-humanize life. It is this aspect of false hopes with which 
the Church is primarily concerned. The danger for man which these 
false doctrines present appears to be sorely underestimated in the 
Report. If we seek at the present time in our troubled and distorted 
world, a true basis for human hope, we must profess emphatically that 
it is only in the Church of God, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, that 
this basis can be found, since the Church is the “pillar** and ground of 
Truth/* 
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Declaration of the Orthodox Delegates 
Concerning the Report on Faith and Order 

As delegates of the Orthodox Church participating at this Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, we submit the following statement 
concerning the Report of Section I. 

(1) We have studied the document with considerable interest. It 
falls into three parts: the first contains an able exposition of the New 
Testament doctrine of the Church. The organic character of the Church 
and her indissoluble unity with Christ are adequately stressed in the 
document. We feel that this at least provides fruitful ground for further 
theological elaboration. The second and third parts of the document deal 
with the divided state of Christendom and suggest practical steps to¬ 
ward union. It is our conviction that it does not follow logically and con¬ 
sistently from the first part and indeed if we do actually accept the New 
Testament doctrine of the Church we should come to quite different 
practical conclusions which have been familiar to us Orthodox, for 
centuries. The whole approach to the problem of reunion is entirely 
unacceptable from the standpoint of the Orthodox Church. 

(2) The Orthodox conception of Church unity implies a two-fold 
agreement: 

a) The whole of the Christian Faith should be regarded as one, in¬ 
divisible unity. It is not enough to accept just certain, particular doc¬ 
trines as basic as they may be in themselves, e.g. that Christ is God and 
Savior. It is compelling that all doctrines as formulated by the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Councils, as well as the totality of the teaching of the Early, Un¬ 
divided Church, should be accepted. One cannot be satisfied with form¬ 
ulas which are isolated from the life and experience of the Church. They 
must be assessed and understood within the context of the Church's life. 
From the Orthodox viewpoint re-union of Christendom with which the 
World Council of Churches is concerned can be achieved solely on the 
basis of the total, dogmatic Faith of the Early, Undivided Church with¬ 
out either subtraction or alteration. We cannot accept a rigid distinction 
between essential and non-essential doctrines, and there is no room for 
comprehensiveness in the Faith. On the other hand, the Orthodox 
Church cannot accept that the Holy Spirit speaks to us only through the 
Bible. The Holy Spirit abides and witnesses through the totality of the 
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Church's life and experience. The Bible is given to us within the context 
of Apostolic Tradition which in turn we possess the authentic interpre¬ 
tation and explication of the Word of God. Loyalty to Apostolic tradi¬ 
tion safeguards the reality and continuity of Church unity. 

b) It is through the Apostolic Ministry that the mystery of Pentecost 
is perpetuated in the Church. The Episcopal Succession from the 
Apostles constitutes an historical reality in the life and structure of the 
Church and one of the pre-suppositions of her unity through the ages. 
The unity of the Church is preserved through the unity of the Episco¬ 
pate. The Church is one Body whose historical continuity and unity is 
also safeguarded by the common faith arising spontaneously out of the 
fullness (pleroma) of the Church. 

(3) Thus when we are considering the problem of Church unity we 
cannot envisage it in any other way than as the complete restoration of 
the total faith and the total Episcopal structure of the Church which is 
basic to the sacramental life of the Church. We would not pass judg¬ 
ment upon those of the separated communions. However, it is our 
conviction that in these communions certain basic elements are lacking 
which constitute the reality of the fulness of the Church. We believe 
that the return of the communions to the Faith of the ancient, united, 
and indivisible Church of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, namely to the 
pure and unchanged and common heritage of the forefathers of all 
divided Christians, shall alone produce the desired re-union of all 
separated Christians. For, only the unity and the fellowship of Chris¬ 
tians in a common Faith shall have as a necessary result their fellowship 
in the sacraments and their indissoluble unity in love, as members of one 
and the same Body of the one Church of Christ. 

(4) The “perfect unity" of Christians must not be interpreted 
exclusively as a realization at the Second Coming of Christ. We must 
acknowledge that even at the present age the Holy Spirit dwelling in the 
Church continues to breathe in the world, guiding all Christians to 
unity. The unity of the Church must not be understood only eschatolog- 
ically, but as a present reality which is to receive its consummation in the 
Last Day. 

(5) It is suggested in the Report of the Section that the road which 
the Church must take in restoring unity is that of repentence. We 
recognize that there have been and there are imperfections and failures 
within the life and witness of Christian believers, but we reject the 
notion that the Church herself, being the Body of Christ and the 
depository of revealed Truth and the “whole operation of the Holy 
Spirit," could be affected by human sin. Therefore, we cannot speak of 
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the repentance of the Church which is intrinsically holy and unerring* 
For* “Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for it, that He might 
sanctify it and cleansing it in the washing of water and the word that 
He might present it to Himself as a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or blemish or any such thing, but that it should be holy and 
without blemish ,f (Eph. 5:26-27*) 

Thus the Lord, the only Holy One, sanctified His Church for ever 
and ordained that her task be the “edification of the saints and the 
building of the Body of Christ*'’ Her holiness is not vitiated by the sins 
and failures of her members. They cannot in any way lessen or exhaust 
the inexhaustible holiness of the divine life which from the Head of the 
Church is diffused throughout all the Body. 

(6) In conclusion, we are bound to declare our profound conviction 
that the Holy Orthodox Church alone has preserved in full and intact 
“the faith once delivered unto the saints." It is not because of our human 
merit, but because it pleases God to preserve “his treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God*" (2 Cor* 4:7) 
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Two Messages Broadcast 
to the Soviet Union from Evanston 
through the Voice of America 

Bishop John, (Shahovskoy) 

Bishop of San Francisco 

Delegate, Russian Orthodox Church of North America 
I. On the Evanston Conference: 

At two different ends of the world, nearly at the same time, the 
following events occurred: in Moscow's Pravda of July 24, 1954, the 
lead article called for a new drive against faith, and on August 15th, in 
Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, Illinois, U,S,A„ representatives of 
many nations met to worship God, their Lord, at the 2nd Assembly of 
The World Council of Churches, 

I am now speaking to you from Evanston, This small verdant univers¬ 
ity town lies on the shores of Lake Michigan, Summer vacation made 
it possible for the local institution of learning, Northwestern University, 
to place at the disposal of the Conference its vast and well-organized 
university premises. 

Delegates were accommodated in the different university buildings. 
To those of the visitors who did not find rooms in the local hotels, the 
residents of Evanston opened the doors of their houses. In official 
buildings, on streets, in display windows are posted greetings to the 
largest religious Conference in the United States, which has chosen 
this green and peaceful town for its seventeen days of work. 

The delegates to the Evanston Conference belong to different Chris¬ 
tian faiths, but they are all united in recognizing Christian baptism, in 
their belief in the revelation of the Gospels and their acceptance of the 
Apostolic Creed, The sixteen hundred delegates of the Conference 
represent forty-eight nations and 168 million Christians believing in 
“One God the Father Almighty”—of the world visible and invisible-^ 
“And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begotten 
of the Father, before all ages; Light of Light; true God of true God; 
Begotten not made; of one substance with the Father, By whom all 
things were made,” These assembled Christians believe that “for us 
men, and for our salvation” our Lord Jesus Christ descended from 
heaven and was incarnated from the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary 
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and has become man, Who was crucified and has risen from the dead 
and has become the Redeemer of the world and will come to judge men, 
and there will be no end to His glorious reign. 

The theme of the Conference is: Christ the Hope of the World . 
Christians from all countries and nations are called upon to testify this 
truth separately and jointly. There may be differences of opinion among 
them, a lukewarm attitude toward the faith and occasionally fanaticism; 
but that which unites Christians is infinitely greater than what divides 
them. 

At the foundation of the universal oecumenical unity of all the Chris¬ 
tians lies the simple idea of the necessity to combine a fervent faith with 
a fervent love. 

Those who believe in the Son of God realize that they are brothers 
from nation to nation, especially when they face militant atheistic forces 
and the indifference of many toward the faith and God's truth. The 
Orthodox Church which has through nineteen centuries preserved in its 
fulness the truth professed by the Apostles and the Holy Fathers, also 
takes part in the oecumenical conferences, bringing its profession of 
faith. 

In the work of the Evanston Conference several Orthodox delegations 
took part. The Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople delegated five 
bishops and several priests and theologians. A member of this delegation 
Archbishop Athenagoras of Thyateira is one of the presidents of the 
Conference. Bishop Nikolai (Velemirovich) formerly of Ochrid and 
a well known religious writer, philosopher and preacher, and Bishop 
Dionisy of Libertyville, Ill., both from the Serbian Church in America. 
The Russian Orthodox Church of North America has four representa¬ 
tives. In addition to myself there are: the Very Rev. Prof. Georges 
Florovsky, the Dean of St. Vladimir's Orthodox Seminary and Acad¬ 
emy in New York City; Rev. Vladimir Borichevsky, the Rector of St. 
Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church of Joliet, Ill.; Ivan Michaelson 
Czap, a member of the Metropolitan Council of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of North America. Apart from the four official delegates, the 
Russian Metropolia has also sent consultants to assist in the work oflEe 
Conference: They are, The Very Rev. Alexander Schmemann and 
Prof, Serge S. Verkhovsky, professors of St. Vadimir's Seminary. 

The Patriarchate of Antioch is represented by Dr. Charles Malik the 
Lebanese Ambassador and delegate to the United Nations and well- 
known sociologist and philosopher. The Hellenic Church sent many 
prominent professors from the theological faculty of the University of 
Athens, The Russian Exarchate of Western Europe sent three dele- 
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gates from Paris: Rev. Igor Vernik and two teachers of St* Sergius 
Theological Academy of Paris: B. A. Bobrinsky and J. F. Meyendorf. 
A delegate of the Finnish Orthodox Church is also present* 

It is hard to enumerate not only the delegates but even the delegations 
of the Conference: the Old-Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians and 
different Evangelical Churches, which are all participating in the Evans¬ 
ton Conference. At the head of the Anglican delegation stands the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, the Primate of the 
Church of England* Heading the Swedish delegation is Archbishop 
Brilioth, who was our host two years ago at the Lund Ecumenical 
Conference, about which I spoke to the listeners of the "Voice of 
America" in 1952* 

A rather large delegation came both from Western and Eastern 
Germany. Among them were well-known leaders of the German Luth¬ 
eran and Reformed Churches: Otto Dibelius, The Bishop of Berlin; 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller and others* We see delegates from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, with Prof* Joseph L. Hromadka at their head and also a 
Hungarian bishop* Except for those from the Eastern zone of Germany, 
there are no other delegates from Eastern Europe present* 

The streets of Evanston and the auditorium at Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity with the large hall having a capacity of 11,000 where the Con¬ 
ference holds its Plenary Sessions, has become a meeting-place for 
people of all races, continents and nations. Christian representatives 
from India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Japan, Korea, Indonesia, Australia, Bur¬ 
ma, the Philippines, Siam, the Near East, Europe, Africa and both 
Americas gather in Evanston to sing in unison to the glory of the 
Living Creator and the One and only true Leader of humanity, Our 
Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ* 

Christ, the Hope of the World* Yes, Christ is the Hope of the World! 
None of the "isms" so numerous on earth and least of all communism 
and atheism can save the world. The salvation of mankind lies only in 
Christ’s Resurrection. The Russian people, like others, are aware of 
this* That is why Pravda sounds the alarm in Moscow and why it calls 
on the ever-thinning recruits of atheism to close their ranks and to 
renew their assaults against the most sacred possession of mankind and 
of the Russian people: The Truth of Christ* But these efforts too will 
be vain, God’s Truth has overcome and will overcome the untruth of 
the sons of men; and everything which is not built on the Divine founda¬ 
tion of Christ’s Truth is destined to perish! The faithful who thirst 
after Sanctity and Love of God will inherit the earth* 

For only God’s Truth remains forever. 
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II. On the Address of Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the U*S.A, 

On August 31 the Conference of the World Council of Churches 
came to its end. As I have said before, this Conference was attended 
by Christian delegates from forty-eight different countries who repre¬ 
sented around 170 million Christians. 

Delegates belonging to the following Orthodox Churches were pres¬ 
ent at Evanston: Constantinople, Greece, The Near East, Western 
Europe and the United States of America. 

On August 19 the President of the United States addressed the 
Conference. He spoke on the campus of Northwestern University in 
front of one of the university buildings and began his address by greet¬ 
ing all the delegates of the Christian world, who were thus gathered 
on American soil. President Eisenhower said that a great honor was 
given to the citizens of the United States when the Second Conference 
of the World Council of Churches had chosen this country in which to 
hold its Second Assembly. Although we in the United States do all to 
remain strong in the material sense in order to safeguard our own 
security and the security of our friends, we well understand that neither 
material nor scientific strength can save the world from guns or bombs 
and safeguard the peace. Only the spirit of man and his mind, having 
risen for protection of his rights and justice, can bring peace to 
humanity. 

We in the United States, now more than ever, see the strength of our 
life in religion. The percentage of people who are members of Christian 
churches is constantly growing in the United States. Recently, said 
President Eisenhower, a large Bible Society in America announced that 
since 1948, the circulation of Bibles has doubled. During last year alone 
10 million Bibles in eighty-one languages were distributed. 

President Eisenhower also told our Conference in Evanston that not 
a few of the members of Congress in Washington, when not engaged 
in legislative work, meet with each other and exchange opinions about 
the best way to introduce religious principles into public life and into 
the life of the country. 

Having called himself not only the head of the executive power of 
the United States, but also a rank-and-file member of one of the 
Churches in America belonging to the World Council of Churches, 
President Eisenhower told the delegates of the Evanston Conference: 

Like you all, we in the United States believe that salvation is to be 
found through religion and we hope, that your convocation shall make 
apparent to all the world the truth of this path. The peoples who do not 
follow this path, perish. Criticize us in the light of religious ideals. 
Arouse in us the thirst for moral perfection. We shall listen to you if 
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you will address us like the prophets of ancient times. Show us the 
logistics of Faith, Faith moves mountains. Now is the time for such 
faith, 

I think that you, the spiritual leaders of the peoples, can show human¬ 
ity the way to a stable and durable peace. You will reach your goal if 
you call upon every man in every nation to unite in prayer with his 
neighbor. Through prayer, individual and collective, of hundreds of 
millions, peace may descend upon humanity." 

President Eisenhower spoke of active, not only spiritual, but also 
material help to all the needy and suffering people in the world, to all 
who have lost hope and who are in despair. "You must help the world 
to find peace. Without God and His holy truth, true peace cannot be 
attained," 

Standing in the midst of trees on the campus, in front of the delegates 
of the Conference and thousands of onlookers, the President clearly 
expressed America's major hope. 

Indeed, peace cannot be found in this world without God and without 
the admission of a supreme divine truth. And those who fail to recog¬ 
nize this truth, as well as those who abuse of it verbally, cannot bring 
either happiness or peace to mankind. 

All good, all light in the heart of man proceeds only from the Father 
of all light and the Saviour of men, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Evanston Conference of the World Council of Churches has 
concluded. The delegates are going back to the continents and countries 
of their origin. They carry away with them, from this all-Christian 
Conference, a strengthened faith in their brotherhood in Christ, 

They confessed before the whole world a great mutual hope, a hope 
which brings light and happiness to all: Christ the Hope of the World* 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who has risen from the dead, is the Hope 
for the eternal life of man and the Hope for his righteousness. 

"For God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever¬ 
lasting life. For God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world through Him might be saved. He that be¬ 
lieveth on Him is not condemned: but he that believeth not is con¬ 
demned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought in God." ( St . John IH > 16-21). 
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The Challenge of Disunity 

Very Rev, Georges Florovsky, D.D. 

Member, Central Committee World Council of Churches 
Delegate, Russian Orthodox Church of North America 


N 0 Christian can ignore the fact of Christian divisions. No one can 
deny the need of a Christian re-integration. There is but One Church, 
as there is but One Lord, Christ Jesus, and the only hope of Life 
Eternal, in Him and through Him. Yet, Christians are divided . The 
Christian World is in schism. Christendom is split into antagonistic 
camps. In fact, Christians dwell in their several separated “worlds,” 
which are for them the only real spheres of thought and action, and it 
is only with strain and even reluctance that they go occasionally beyond 
the borders. The problem of communication between the “divided 
Christians” is a real problem, utterly complex and involved. The 
“divided Christians” seem not to have common terms of reference, and 
probably there is no common “universe of discourse.” There is no 
“common mind” among the Christians. In fact, there is a diversity of 
minds. And every “ecumenical conversation” is, more or less, a contro¬ 
versy. There is no common “Christian language,” which could be, 
conscientiously and spontaneously, used by all. Even the use of Script¬ 
ural language in ecumenical conversation proves too often to be 
ambiguous and unreal. And there is, in many quarters, a strong resist¬ 
ance to the use of this allegedly archaic idiom, which, as it is sometimes 
contended, fails to convey any precise meaning to the “modern man.” 
Christians of different persuasions meet each other very often rather as 
foreigners and strangers. The years of the modern Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment may have improved this situation, but not to any considerable 
extent. For, in any case, the Movement itself was confined rather to an 
advanced minority in the Churches. Again, the Movement has been not 
seldom conceived precisely as an alliance of the non-Roman Churches, 
to the exclusion of one of the largest sections of the divided Christen¬ 
dom. In fact, Churches are still divided. 

The topic for discussion at this Assembly is: Our Unity in Christ 
and Our Disunity as Churches . What is the exact meaning of the 
phrase? Christians are said to be one in Christ and yet to be divided as 
"churches" In fact, the phrase may mean a number of different things. 

First of all, it may mean, that Christians are united by Christ, in His 
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Redeeming love, from which no human being is excluded, as Christ died 
for all men and for the whole humanity, Christ Jesus is the Lord of all, 
of the whole creation, and His Lordship includes both heaven and earth. 
This is, of course, the plain teaching of the New Testament, Yet, and 
this is also plainly emphasized in the Apostolic message, man can miss 
the day of his visitation, and God's redemptive purpose can be obstruct¬ 
ed or frustrated by human obstinacy and blindness, by human failure 
to respond. The will of God is not yet done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Secondly, the phrase may suggest that Christians are actually at one 
in their common allegiance to the same Lord, Surely, this link of com¬ 
mon allegiance is a very real link, and one should add, a supernatural 
link, as no man can confess Jesus to be the Lord, except by the Holy 
Spirit, We must gratefully acknowledge this “bond of peace," this 
community in hope and allegiance, which only makes our ecumenical 
fellowship of search possible at all. Still, this very allegiance is so 
variously and divergently interpreted and understood by the “divided 
Christians" as not to provide a sufficient ground for our unity “as 
churches." Even when Christians are willing and ready “to stay to¬ 
gether," in charity and love, they may find themselves in an inextricable 
predicament of a conscientious disagreement. In spite of their common 
allegiance and brotherly affection, in spite of that common ground 
which all Christians do possess in Christ's Gospel and in the Apostolic 
Preaching, they may be unable to join, sincerely and with conviction, 
in a common profession of faith. 

Thirdly, and perhaps this was, in fact, the intended meaning of the 
phrase, it may be contended that “our disunity as churches" is just an 
expression of our inability to manifest and embody that greater and 
deeper unity or “oneness in Christ," which had been already achieved 
or rather granted. In other words, the phrase may contend that there is 
already a kind of an ultimate Unity achieved among the Christians 
across the existing denominational or institutional barriers, and that this 
Unity is the only true reality, whereas the disunity of “churches" be¬ 
longs exclusively to the imperfect level of human affairs. Such an inter¬ 
pretation does, obviously, imply a very particular conception of the 
Church, and it is at this point that no agremeent between the divided 
Christians exists or is available at the present—or rather it is at this 
very point that the tension between the different trends or sections of 
the divided Christendom is the sharpest. 

W^hen Christians of different traditions meet in an “ecumenical 
setting," as they met, e.g., at Amsterdam in 1948, they always have to 
face the fact of their conscientious disagreement on many points, in 
spite of their earnest desire “to stay together," i.e. to recover unity. The 
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greatest achievement of the modern Ecumenical Movment was probably 
in the courage to acknowledge that there was a major disagreement, 
our deepest difference (to use the Amsterdam phrasing), which simply 
cannot be exorcised by any appeal to charity or toleration. We must 
take this existing tension or divergence within the Christendom with 
utter seriousness. We should be frank and outspoken with each other: 
there is difference , there is disagreement . 

Now, it is precisely at this point an objection may be raised, as it had 
been often raised: Is this "disagreement” truly valid? Is it not rather an 
illusion of self-complacent man? Is it not just an obstinate resolve to 
continue in obsolete walks of an out-lived past? In fact, it has been not 
once suggested that all Christian divisions are now, as they probably 
always have been, just human misunderstandings, conditioned ulti¬ 
mately by a lack of charity and comprehension, by a narrowness of 
mind and heart, by certain inherited and inveterate prejudices, by 
rivalry and pride. It is some times contended that, after all, there is no 
real reason for Christians to stay divided, and all alleged reasons are, 
ultimately, irrelevant. This is to say that Christians simply stubbornly 
refuse to recognize and acknowledge that they are actually at one in all 
the essentials , that they deliberately exaggerate the points of diver* 
gence. It is obviously true that human obstinacy and frailty had their 
heavy share in the tragedy of Christian disruption. In certain instances, 
Christian divisions were motivated mainly by human passions. Yet, it 
would be a sore travesty of Christian history, if we ignore that in many 
other instances divisions were inspired by a faithful allegiance to the 
Truth, as men could apprehend it, or else by a conscientious resistance 
to what had been sincerely conceived as a dangerous error, even if this 
apprehension might have been, some times, exaggerated. In any case, 
an unqualified pleading for "unity,” pure and simple, cannot appeal to 
those who find themselves separated from each other by the claims of 
Christian conscience and by the loyalty to the faith "which had been 
once delivered unto the saints,” It is simply unfair to trace all divisions 
and disagreements back to various "non-theological factors,” as they 
are usually styled now, or to certain social sources, as weighty and 
hypnotizing they might have been in certain cases. The very sting of 
Christian tragedy is in the fact that, in the concrete setting of history, 
many divisions had been imposed, as it were, precisely by the loyalty to 
Christ and by a sincere zeal for the true faith. It is precisely in the name 
of the true Apostolicity of the teaching and of the true Holiness of life 
that many Christian groups or churches persist in their mutual separa¬ 
tion even now, even when they have rekindled the spirit of charity and 
willingly assumed the burdens of each other. Tragically enough, in 
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many situations "separation” or "schism” seem to be the demand of 
Christian loyalty and conscience. In our ecumenical conversation we 
have reached a stage at which it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
speak with a common voice, or to make agreed statements, or to engage 
in an united action. All would agree that the Church’s Unity is God’s 
will and purpose, and all are aware of the impending duty to recover 
the lost unity. But, at this very point, the deepest difference of con¬ 
victions reappears. All would agree that the Church of Christ simply 
cannot be divided, as Christ Himself is never divided. But what is then 
the ultimate meaning of the Christian Division, because there is division? 

For many Christians the present state of disruption, i.e, our disunity 
as churches , depends primarily upon the spirit of divisiveness, in which 
pretexts for a continuing separation are invented or discovered in things 
which should not prevent a communio in sacris > even if it is still im¬ 
possible to exhibit a perfect agreement in doctrine. There is Unity, they 
would urge, and it must be manifested at once, and all should meet at 
the Lord's Table. For many Christians, in fact, by whatever name they 
may be described, all existing schisms are to such an extent and in such 
a sense inside of the Una Sancta, that they can be overruled just by an 
increase in charity, else by certain adjustments in policy, including 
possibly even a restoration of a "historical episcopate/’ 

But there are many others, who are strongly convinced that the 
tragedy of Christian disruption goes much deeper and had affected the 
very basis of the Divine Institution. And surely, the question of numbers 
and percentage is absolutely out of place in the realm of Christian free¬ 
dom and commitment of faith. They would contend that it is not only 
a lack of togetherness or the spirit of divisiveness, but above all some 
definite structural losses or distortions in the process of the Christian 
disintegration that constitute at the present the main predicament of 
the divided Christendom. Without any lack of charity, and with an 
earnest and brotherly affection for them with whom they are conscient¬ 
iously compelled to disagree, those who are committed to the "High” 
or "Catholic” conception of the Church would insist that first of all 
these structural losses should be recovered or healed, and that, unless 
this had been done, any manifestation of the alleged "Oneness in 
Christ” is bound to be unreal and insincere. For them, of the "High” 
tradition, separation went to such a depth of Christian existence that 
they cannot, to use the Toronto phrase, regard many of the existing 
groups and denominations as "churches,” in any proper or full sense of 
the word. They would not impose their own convictions upon those who 
are unable to share them, but they are compelled, in an ultimate obed¬ 
ience to the will of God, as they read it in the Scripture and in the 
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graceful experience of the Church, to state their own convictions and 
to abstain from any action, be it an “action of faith/* in which they 
cannot join, without betraying their deepest loyalty. 

When the different groups of Christians are separated by their 
loyalties to the Truth, i.e. when they interpret divergently the ultimate 
loyalty to Christ, it would be both unfair and unwise to ask each other 
to make concessions and to disregard disagreement for the sake of an 
immediate unity. It would be, moreover, a sign of unhealthy impatience. 
Charity should never be set against the Truth , Obviously, it would be 
unreal to ask the “Catholics** not to regard the Apostolic Succession and 
the Ministerial Priesthood as being of the esse of the Church, or to 
suggest that they should not regard any doctrinal interpretation of 
Sacraments, including that of the Holy Eucharist, as binding. It would 
be equally unfair to ask the “Protestants** to abandon their distinctive 
teachings, such as, the doctrine of the Justification by Faith, or, the 
exclusive practice of the “Believer*s baptism,’* or to expect that they 
would accept doctrines or institutions, which they conscientiously regard 
as erroneous. To do this, and to try, in the name of an abstract “unity*' 
or “oneness/* to make on the common behalf any statment which, in 
fact, can be but a “party-statement,** to whichever “party** the prefer¬ 
ence may be given, would mean either to indulge in dreams, as glorious 
as they may seem to be, or to attempt a disguised conversion. It may be 
painful to acknowledge the cruciality of our deepest difference. But this 
pain is rather the pangs of growth. It must be plainly acknowledged 
that the present “schism** or “disunity as churches*' is not only a stigma 
of sin, but also a witness to a deep disagreement about the Truth . 

It can be objected at this point that all that had been just said amounts 
to a recognition that the Ecumenical Movement had reached a dead¬ 
end, and that no further discussion can be profitable and cannot lead 
anywhere. In fact, it only means that some new ways should be dis¬ 
covered, if only we earnestly believe that Unity is God’s will and not 
just a human project. The tension, which had been described at Amster¬ 
dam as “our deepest difference,** belongs to the very heart of the 
Ecumenical problem. It is this tension that gives the true ecumenicity to 
the Ecumenical quest. The main presupposition of any true Ecumenical 
encounter is the mutual confidence and respect. The “divided Chris¬ 
tians’* must trust and respect each other’s sincerity, each other’s con¬ 
victions. The first appeal of the Faith and Order Movement was 
addressed to “a// Christian Communions throughout the world.** It may 
make the task much easier if certain communions drop from the scene, 
but then the ecumenicity of the purpose will be seriously threatened. By 
its very nature, the Ecumenical endeavor is a paradoxical venture. It is. 
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as it were, an attempt to redirect the course of Christian history, to 
redirect it towards unity, after the centuries of schisms and splits. This 
cannot be an easy task. 

And this brings us to the final point. Perhaps, we can describe all 
Ecumenical efforts of the last decades as an Ecumenism in space . The 
first task of the Faith and Order Conferences in the past was to dis¬ 
cover and register the manifold "agreements” and disagreements be¬ 
tween the various communions and denominations throughout the 
world. The balance was rather disheartening and confusing. The next 
step was to discover the "deepest difference.” It seems that this Ecumen - 
ism in space must be now supplemented by an Ecumenism in time . No 
agreement which fails to do justice to the age-long process of Christian 
thinking and devotion can have a lasting value. The time itself must be 
redeemed and reintegrated. " Others have laboured , and you have enter - 
ed into their labours .” It is but fair to say that we have not yet entered 
deeply enough into the labours of the preceding generations, of our 
fathers and forefathers in God. We are too much imprisoned in our 
own age. But all Christian convictions are subject to an ultimate test by 
paradosis , by tradition. It is in the process of our common return to that 
Tradition, which had been continuous, even in the midst of conflicts and 
splits, if often in a disguised and obscure manner, that we, the "divided 
Christians,” will meet each other on a safer ground than ever before. 
This Tradition is the Holy Church herself, in which the Lord is ever 
present. 

Of course, at the end, in the ultimate consummation , everything 
historical will be superseded by what no eye had ever seen and no 
imagination could ever have perceived. Yet, the Historical , i.e. that 
which has been done by men in history, in time and on this earth, has 
its own status in the story of Salvation. The final judgment on history, 
even on the history of Christendom, belongs solely to the Saviour-Judge, 
to Whom all power had been given, and Who is coming to "shake the 
earth,” and "to judge the quick and the dead.” Yet, the Church on 
earth, i.e. in history, had been given authority to bind and to lose. It had 
been established as a "Pillar and Foundation of the Truth.” The full 
knowledge and understanding, the vision , is reserved for the Day of 
Judgment, But, at least, a knowledge of direction is available for the 
Church already is her earthly Pilgrimage, To recover this sense of 
direction is the first task of the Ecumenical Movement at the present. 
The goal is distant, and the path is narrow. Yet, a sure and infallible 
guide is given to all who search with humility and devotion—the 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth. He will lead the faithful into the 
Fulness of Truth. 
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T 

A he entire world in which we live today is divided into two opposing 
and hostile camps, or rather to be more fully within the truth, should I 
say it is in fact divided into two worlds. Such is the cruel reality and so 
demonstrates the truth of things, with these two great areas separated 
one from the other by the so-called Iron Curtain. Such is the condition 
of the world, and its division is a matter of great concern not only to 
politicians and to diplomats, but it also very much concerns those who 
are responsible for the inner, the spiritual life of men, the religious 
leaders and clergymen of the various Churches and denominations, , , 

I do not feel there is any necessity for us to say much about what lies 
beyond the Iron Curtain. For even if we should wish to say much, we 
would be unable to do so, because between “us and them there is a 
great gulf fixed” and there rises abruptly the forbidding Iron Curtain 
that does not permit us to know exactly what transpires behind it. 
Moreover we must confess that for the first time in history, particularly 
in the times of the tremendous progress achieved in the outward civiliza¬ 
tion of humankind, it has come to pass that an entire world comprising 
hundreds of millions has been separated fully and perfectly from all the 
rest. Woe unto us if one day Almighty God should condemn us to live 
the life of the Iron Curtain, or rather the life of the camp circumscribed 
by the Iron Curtain or Wall! Should this ever come about, it would 
signify that our sins have reached the very Heavens, seeking retribution 
for our complete apostasy from God. . . ♦ 

Communism is without any doubt whatever, the greatest rival to 
Christianity that has yet been seen upon this earth. And just as Christ 
asks for and wants the whole man, so also does Communism ask for and 
want the whole man—but of course with this difference, that while 
Communism forces people willingly or unwillingly to follow it, Christ 
says to us the well known “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 

Another point that constitutes a tremendous challenge to us who call 
ourselves Christians is the fact that the Communists, no matter where 
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they find themselves, no matter what country or nation or race they may 
belong to, consider themselves comrades and brethren: precisely as the 
first Christians whom we, the Christians of today, should imitate above 
all, did consider themselves brothers no matter where they met. . ♦ ♦ 

For if all of us who call ourselves Christians were to act toward 
Christ and toward one another as faithfully as the Communists with 
their own system and toward one another, then certainly the Kingdom 
of God would be firmly established in our days on this earth. It is this 
point, in our humble opinion, that our Heavenly Father wishes to teach 
us when he tolerates today the existence and the progress of Commun¬ 
ism and the unity of the anti-religious and anti-Christian powers. . ♦ . 

Let us see now what is happening to our own camp, in the world of 
which all of us are members and in which each of us has the right to live 
as he chooses, to think as he will, to worship God as he understands 
Him, and to act, though always within the laws of the country to which 
he belongs. But more particularly let us see what we as Christians do 
both for our brethren who find themselves behind the Iron Curtain, and 
also toward easing the tensions we note today in the relations amongst 
the various nations and peoples, or should I say between our world and 
the world of Communism. . . 

We Orthodox were rather astonished to read a few months ago in 
several periodicals that certain Churches are reportedly preparing mis¬ 
sionaries whom they would dispatch to the lands beyond the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, once the Curtain of course has fallen, especially to Russia whose 
population belongs practically in its entirety to the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Permit me to say in the name of my Orthodox brethren that 
this concern shown by some Churches is most disquieting to us and sad¬ 
dens us profoundly—because we believe that this interest is derived 
from selfish motives, from motives entirely incompatible with the spirit 
of love and of mutual understanding that should characterize not only 
every Christian but generally everyone in this world, everyone who has 
a Common Father, our God in Heaven: because we steadfastly believe 
also that our brothers in Russia today, clergy and people alike, hold 
firmly to the Orthodox Faith to the utmost that is permitted by the 
conditions and circumstances under which they live. And what is more, 
they struggle not “against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places/' (Eph. 6:12) 

For this reason we should do for them whatever the first Christians 
did whenever they came to know that some section of the Church was 
undergoing difficulty, that is, we must pray for those of our brothers 
who suffer behind the Iron Curtain. Such is the only positive, real 
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assistance we can offer them, and if we offer it to the extent we should 
and as we should, it cannot but be felt by our sorely tried brethren, 
irrespective of their religious affiliation. So long as they are troubled and 
so long as they are our brothers, children of our Common Heavenly 
Father, if we are conscientious Christians and not Christians by necess¬ 
ity or chance, we have the sacred obligation to pray for them constantly. 

The other duty which all of us have who call ourselves Christians, no 
matter to what confession we subscribe, is to endeavor to help the peo¬ 
ples and nations finding themselves this side of the ugly barrier of 
Communism to live in mutual understanding and in love. 

This spirit and mutual understanding and love was proclaimed by the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople in the famous encyclical it 
addressed to all Christian Churches and denominations in the year 
1920. Undoubtedly this gesture of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, exam¬ 
ined even today, cannot but be considered a most significant milestone 
in the relations of all Churches and denominations toward one another. 
We humbly submit that if in the spirit of this encyclical the various 
Churches would wish to work and to regulate their mutual relations, 
then there would automatically be cultivated amongst men of all the 
world the Christian spirit of love. For when love is distinguished by 
those characteristic features set forth by St. Paul in the 13th chapter of 
his First Epistle to Corinthians, its influence cannot but spread to the 
ends of the earth, even to that world which lies behind the Iron Curtain. 

But so that this effort be prosecuted successfully, certain other things 
must simultaneously be done. 

Firstly, we Orthodox believe that every measure of proselytism on 
the part of one Church at the expense of another comprises one further 
reason for the deterioration of relations amongst the various Churches 
and denominations and for the deterioration generally of the happy 
state of relations among men. For this reason we Orthodox have never 
encouraged and we shall never encourage Christians of other Churches 
to come and join our own. It is entirely another matter, of course, if 
someone of his own accord, willingly and voluntarily, should wish to 
join our Church or some other. But there is a tremendous distinction 
between this and the existence of organizations whose members system¬ 
atically try to win over the members of other Churches through the use 
of propagandistic books, pamphlets, sermons, even through personal 
visits from house to house. No* we Orthodox do not believe in, we do 
not encourage, we do not approve of proselytism—'because proselytism 
among Christians means dissension, it means a growth in our differ¬ 
ences, the promotion of enmity and the intensification of hatred among 
men. Where such efforts exist they most certainly must cease. 
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Secondly, the encyclical of 1920 of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, to 
which we have previously alluded, makes mention of the meeting of 
representatives of the Churches in the spirit of mutual understanding 
and Christian rapprochement for the friendly discussion of such matters 
keeps us apart. The more frequently these meetings are held, the better 
the representatives of different Churches come to know one another. .. . 

The whole world today, the nations and the peoples that make up 
the world, need above all mutual understanding and love. If we who 
represent different Churches and denominations do not take the initia¬ 
tive in the effort to foster among men the Christian spirit of love and of 
cooperation, then there is no hope for the improvement of the unfortun¬ 
ate state of the world. For the world to improve, we humbly believe we 
must dedicate less of our time to the discussion of the differences 
between us, and more, much more of our time to the study of the Gospel 
of Christ, especially to the Sermon on the Mount. It is curious indeed 
and truly most remarkable that Christians of the various Churches and 
denominations, when they study in common the Sermon on the Mount, 
are in accord on almost all of its points-^just as they are in accord when 
they study the wonderful masterpieces of the Great Fathers and Teach¬ 
ers of the Church, of Basil the Great, of Gregory the Theologian and 
John Chrysostom; just as they are in accord when they study “The 
Imitation of Christ” of Thomas a Kempis, “The Inner Life of the Soul” 
of Nicholas Grou, the letters of Brothers Laurens on “The Presence of 
God,” and “The Life of Christ” of Archpriest John of Kronstadt, 

In all of these masterpieces which even today one finds in the hands 
of Christians of all denominations, there is the laudable and most beau¬ 
tiful endeavor to create and develop spiritual life, i.e. conscientious 
Christians. If we succeed in creating armies of conscientious Christians 
in our Churches, then we shall be more than certain to work and to 
contribute in the best and most effective way to the improvement of the 
relations among groups and individuals, and only then shall we truly 
meet the challenge of the world of the Iron Curtain—for it is then that 
we shall be living in Christ. Only conscientious Christianity and the 
pure life in Christ can cure the world of every evil vestige of totalitar¬ 
ianism. This is the only sure way to slacken the existing tensions of the 
world today and at the same time the way of emphasizing and under¬ 
lining our unity in Christ. This is the only means through which there 
is a possibility for the prayer of our Lord Jesus Christ to be realized: 
“Neither pray I for these alone but for them also which shall believe on 
me through their word; that they all may be one; as thou. Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” 
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I propose at this time to consider the problems of Asia and Africa 
especially in relation to the Christian Church. I speak as a member of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, and tend to see things from that perspec¬ 
tive. It seems it is not yet entirely forbidden, nor is it altogether indecent, 
to view the world as a Christian, namely, as standing together with the 
world inexorably under the sign of the Cross of Jesus Christ, even the 
only-begotten Son of God, Who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven and was incarnate of the Virgin Mary, who was 
crucified by us men under Pontius Pilate just outside Jerusalem, Who 
certainly rose from the dead on the third day and ascended into heaven 
where He sits on the right hand of the Father, and Who most certainly 
shall come again in glory to judge the quick and the dead. 

We are called upon in this assembly to put aside all human cleverness 
and fear, in fact all natural or social distinctions, and, in the fellowship 
of the Spirit, to reaffirm, just like guileless children, the wonderful Faith 
of our fathers. We do not here speak as doctors, or farmers, or business 
men, or professors, or theologians, or diplomats, or officials of this or 
that organization; nor do we speak as member of this or that profession 
or nation or class or race or sect or movement or party or philosophical 
school of thought, much as every one of these distinctions has put upon 
each one of us its own proper claims and enjoys in its own right a real 
and valid domain of truth. We speak rather on a much deeper plane 
than all this; in fact on the deepest plane we know, namely, on the 
plane of our knowledge of Jesus Christ. On this plane we acknowledge 
we are not only not self-sufficient, not only limited creatures, not only 
creatures of the living and true God on whom we depend every minute, 
but fallen and sinful creatures, not just rebellious against this or that 
good and right thing, but rebellious by nature, not just mortal with a 
scientifically calculated probability of so many more years still to live, 
but spiritually dying every minute and physically liable to die any min¬ 
ute, perhaps even this very one. On this plane of sin and death which 
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encompasses us all, and indeed the whole of mankind, we also acknowl¬ 
edge with tears of rapture the victory and power, the glory and forgive¬ 
ness of Jesus Christ, Who renews us by His grace every day. It is then 
on the plane of forgiven sinners, with equal emphasis on the sin which 
is wholly ours and on the forgiveness which is wholly Christ's, that we 
dare speak. On this plane, than which nothing is more ultimate, we can 
speak in freedom and without reservation, for how can there be any 
reservation when one is face to face with the Cross, where “the mystery 
which was kept secret since the world began,” is completely revealed, 
even to the innermost secrets of our own petty hearts? It is permitted to 
each one of us, whatever might be his vocation in life, to ascend to the 
hill of the Cross and to view the world from there. And if there is any¬ 
thing more refreshing, more exhilarating, more releasing, more humb¬ 
ling, more new and creative, than what we see in the blazing light of the 
Cross, even for what we otherwise do in life, I confess I do not know it. 
Nay, there can be no such thing. 

Asia and Africa are rising. They desire the full enjoyment of their 
natural rights. The Asian and African will is taken into account in 
world councils today more than ever before. You are not only dealing 
with the vast majority of the human race and with incalculable natural 
resources: you are dealing with ancient cultures proud of their achieve¬ 
ments, jealous for their spiritual values, and becoming increasingly 
conscious not only of their latent inner strength but of how much the 
West has owed them. Where would the West be without Greece, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, the Near East in general, Persia, 
India? Where would the Western Church be without the tears and 
sufferings of the saints in North Africa, in Alexandria, in Jerusalem, in 
Antioch, in Ephesus, namely, in that great arc of the southern and east¬ 
ern Mediterranean which constitutes the meeting-place of Asia and 
Africa and in those days also of Europe? The rise of the East is in part 
the affirmation of the original base of the West. 

The Church can and should rejoice in this phenomenon. How much 
the East owes its rise to the direct and indirect activity of the Church, 
both to the faithful witness of whatever remained of the Church in the 
East and to the dynamic witness of the Western Church and its mani¬ 
fold missionary impact, is a tale still to be told in all its pathos and 
depth. Christ has been at work all along, in ways past our compre¬ 
hension, to bring about the rise of the East. It is impossible for Chris¬ 
tians not to pray for and bless every genuine attempt at dignity and 
independence, every craving for freedom and equality, every desire on 
the part of the peoples of Asia and Africa to exploit their resources for 
their own benefit and to realize their potentialities to the full. These are 
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as much the children of God, “created in His own image/’ as anybody 
else, and Christ died as much for them as for you and me* 

The challenge of Asia and Africa, so far as their present fundamental 
revolution is concerned, is for the Christian conscience, in all sympathy 
and love, to understand and be concerned about their political, economic, 
social and spiritual needs. Wherever people can rule themselves, even 
if imperfectly—and who amongst us can cast a stone at imperfect gov¬ 
ernment abroad?—they have every right to do so. Wherever there is 
unjust foreign exploitation of natural and human resources, it should 
cease, and people should be trained in the theory and technique of 
mastering and turning to good use the riches of the earth. The great 
stirrings for social justice, for the elimination of discrimination and 
misery, for the liberation of the eternally depressed and dispossessed, 
for conferring some dignity upon millions of human beings who are only 
human by name, all this certainly reflects the will of Christ. Whoever 
misses the bus with respect to fundamental social change is certainly 
going to be left by the wayside, and therefore nothing is more necessary 
for Christians than to make sure they understand the social forces at 
work, and to try to help them in their truly formidable tasks, with all the 
moral and intellectual resources at their command, resources which we 
ultimately derive from the compassion of Christ and the righteousness 
of God. . . 

The duty of the Christian in all this is clear. He has to identify himself 
with the cause of truth, justice, and being everywhere, as best he sees 
and understands these things, leaving the issue to God, and if he lags 
behind for whatever reason, he will be an unprofitable servant. Above 
all, he should never approach problems with preconceived ideas, but 
should have the deepest respect for facts, for objective situations, and 
often the facts are anything but obvious. The primary Christian virtue 
in international relations is hard-hearted idealism. If the Christian of 
the West cannot always determine policy, he certainly can and should 
help promote everywhere a more adequate knowledge of the facts. In 
tangled situations where unregenerate human passions rule, often it is a 
matter of producing an atmosphere of confidence, and if the Spirit of 
Christ cannot induce such an atmosphere, the Spirit, I mean, of One 
Who by obedience unto death had no axe whatsoever to grind, then 
nothing else will. . ♦ 

But what is going to happen to the mind and soul of Asia and Africa, 
that is the question. Nor is it true that once people have achieved their 
political independence, once they have attained economic plenty, and 
once they have brought about social justice, the spirit then will take care 
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of itself. This is the greatest fallacy of the present age, that the mind, 
the spirit, the soul of man, the fundamental bent of his will, is derivative 
from, subordinate to, a function of, his economic and social existence. 
So long as man can say with Galileo “and still it moves/' so long as he 
of all creation can commit suicide—and anyone of us can do so—there 
is here provided an absolute refutation of the doctrine that the intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual is wholly derivative from the economic and social. If in 
its theory of man Communism commits this radical fallacy (and yet even 
in this Communism is dialectically hypocritical because nobody seems 
to pay more attention to ideas and fundamental attitudes than Com¬ 
munism), then nothing is more ridiculous than the sight of those who 
say they wish to “fight Communism" and then turn around to concen¬ 
trate on the economic and social alone, for by thus denying the original 
efficacy and independence of mind and soul they reveal that, so far as 
the theory of man is concerned, they are at bottom Communistic them¬ 
selves, and that without even the advantage of dialectical hypocrisy! 

The real challenge of Asia and Africa is of an intellectual and spirit¬ 
ual order. Concerning the question of multiplicity of cultures there 
arises the baffling problem of the truth of culture, even beyond the mini¬ 
mum common requirements necessary to ensure the dignity of man. Is 
there such a thing as a scale of cultures? If there is, what is the principle 
of this scale and how may it be justified? Is it enough for a thing to have 
occurred to be true? Even on the plane of sheer happening, sheer exist¬ 
ence, is there such a thing as a false event? Is falsehood—historically, 
culturally, spiritually—something positive, real? What is falsehood? 
Who is to judge these things? 

These are neither simple nor unimportant questions. They are of the 
essence of every intercultural situation. The best minds would have to 
wrestle with them, alike in the East and in the West. Let us, however, 
beware lest we approach them without first being utterly shattered our¬ 
selves at the feet of the Cross, It is only there that there is some chance 
that we become ashamed of our cultural pride. It is only there that we 
learn unmistakably what to say and what not to say. “Wherefore, if 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend." 

Without science and technology Asia and Africa cannot develop 
themselves. But neither the one continent nor the other can be said to¬ 
day to be the home of science and technology. These disciplines flourish 
in Europe and in the two offshoots of Europe—America and the Soviet 
Union, It follows that for their own development Asia and Africa must 
ultimately depend upon one or more of these three homes of science. It 
will be decades, and in some cases centuries, and in some cases perhaps 
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never, before Asia and Africa can liberate themselves from this scientific 
dependence. 

Nor is it certain that such a liberation would be a good thing even if 
it were possible. Why should we set continent against continent, race 
against race, culture against culture, in these matters? Why should it 
not be a good thing to have scientific interdependence in the world? 
Why should I be unhappy if the theoretical secrets of the natural re- 
sources of my nation could be known and mastered only by foreigners? 

These matters are ultimately grounded in the fallen nature of man. 
This is where religion, and especially the Cross and salvation of Jesus 
Christ, comes in. Nations and cultures seek complete self sufficiency 
even in scientific matters because of the ultimate facts of power, pride, 
and fear. For science means power, and there is no guarantee that those 
who possess it will not exploit and enslave those who do not, although 
the latter, if they possessed it themselves, would most certainly not 
prove more virtuous. Only then, as people feel they belong to a larger 
whole which they trust and which they can call their own, only as rela¬ 
tions of confidence and justice are established between peoples, only as 
adequate curbs, both legal and moral, are developed against the cor¬ 
ruptions of pride and power, will Asia and Africa accept their scientific 
dependence upon Europe and its offshoots as a final fact. 

But all these are spiritual conditions belonging ultimately to the prov¬ 
ince of God, and Christians, magnifying the Lord with Mary because 

"He hath showed strength with his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in this imagination of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 

And exalted them of low degree. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things; 

And the rich He hath sent empty away.” 

—Christians, I say, magnifying the Lord with Mary and obeying His 
commandment to love Him with all their hearts and to love their neigh¬ 
bours as themselves, will, if any people can, bring about precisely those 
conditions of trust and objective justice which will enable the peoples of 
Asia and Africa to put up with scientific and technological inequality 
without fear. 

But since the children of man, it seems, are not going to be remade 
tomorrow, despite the presence of the Church in their midst, neither the 
West is going to reveal to the East its scientific secrets without a price, 
nor is the East going to acquiesce in a position of permanent scientific 
inferiority vis a vis the West. And this situation is simply big with 
tensions and problems for the future. . . . 
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Publication of the world’s greatest classics in the major local vernacu¬ 
lars will produce an intellectual revolution in less than two generations. 
A concentrated and sustained attack upon the problems of language so 
as to close the gap between the language of higher thought and the 
language of daily life will produce in time a considerable economy in the 
wasteful spiritual agony which creative thinkers in the East usually 
undergo. Thousands of Asian and African students came every year to 
Western centers of learning where they are practically never required 
to go through and participate in the great banquet of being which is 
liberal education. They go back proficient in this or that technique, but 
with hardly any knowledge of the deepest things the Western world 
really has to offer, and with even less critical appreciation of the deepest 
values of their own culture. Then consider the lonesomeness of creative 
thinkers in the East. They receive very little if any encouragement, very 
little trust, practically no love and understanding at all. They hardly 
know each other. They thus live without stimulation, without fellowship, 
without communion. No wonder they rebel to the high heavens in their 
lonesomeness. . . . 

Western secular leadership has failed the world intellectually and 
spiritually. It is too encumbered with “problems” and with the consider¬ 
ation of means. If it be said that it is not its office to lead in these realms, 
then I answer: let those whose office this is come forward and speak. 
Let them articulate the long-awaited message and carry it in mighty 
works beyond the confines of their study. For it is a fact that for the 
most part only spiritless secularism reaches the world. . ., 

Communism can never be opposed in Asia and Africa by a mere 
negation. The cultural and racial continuities between the Communist 
world and Asia and Africa, and the cultural and racial discontinuities 
betwen Asia and Africa and the Christian world, these two things are 
too great and too mutually reinforcing, for Communism to be swept 
back only by negation. At the present rate of spiritual impotence, with 
the protective covering of the hydrogen bomb, it is only a matter of time 
before the whole of Asia and Africa, and maybe even Europe, will be 
engulfed by Communism. 

What is desperately needed, besides the highest political wisdom, is 
a ringing positive message, one of reality, of truth and of hope. Com¬ 
munism exposes the inadequacy, if not indeed the bankruptcy, of the 
Western-imperialistic and the smug Christian approach of the past. 
Something infinitely more humble, more profound, more positively out- 
reaching, something touching the hearts of men, touching their need for 
fellowship and understanding love, for being included and being trusted, 
something providing them with real hope, hope for themselves and their 
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children, hope in this life as well as in the next, something of this order 
is needed. This Something is Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord. 

The missionary movement must be intensified. The Eastern Churches 
must be loved and helped. For who knows what tasks Christ will still 
ask, and may even now be asking, of the Orthodox Church? The spirit" 
ually rich must come down and carry the Cross. And there should be 
faith in the sufficiency of the simple story of the Gospel, without the 
embellishments of dialectics and philosophy. 

The two patron saints of Africa and Asia are clearly Augustine and 
Chrysostom. For it was the Bishop of Hippo who salvaged for the West 
all that he could salvage when Rome was going to pieces, and it was 
the Bishop of Antioch and Patriarch of Constantinople who founded the 
liturgy of the Orthodox Church, In invoking these two patrons in clos~ 
ing I will ask you to put aside everything you are reading, including the 
literature of this Assembly, and read the City of God if you really want 
to understand what is happening in the world today, and I will read for 
you a short passage from a sermon by Chrysostom in Antioch towards 
the close of the fourth century. 

"But if in this life also (the Gospel) hath advantages, as indeed it hath, 
this also is more than all a matter of great wonder, that (the Apostles) had 
power to persuade men who had done innumerable evil deeds, yea such as 
no one else had done, that they should wash themselves clean of all, and they 
should give account of none of their offences. So that on this very account it 
were most of all meet to wonder, that they persuaded Barbarians to embrace 
such a faith as this, and to have good hopes concerning things to come; and 
having thrown off the former burden of their sins, to apply themselves with 
the greatest zeal for the time to come to those toils which virtue requires, 
and not to gape after any object of sense, but rising to a height above all 
bodily things, to receive gifts purely spiritual: yea, that the Persian, the 
Sarmatian, the Moor, and the Indian should be acquainted with the purifica¬ 
tion of the soul, and the power of God, and His unspeakable mercy to men, 
and the severe discipline of faith, and the visitation of the Holy Spirit, and the 
resurrection of bodies, and the doctrines of life eternal. For in all these things, 
and in whatever is more than these, the fishermen, initiating by Baptism 
divers races of Barbarians, persuaded them to live on high principles. 

"Of all these things then, having observed them accurately, let us speak 
unto the Gentiles, and again, let us show them the evidence of our lives: 
that by both means we ourselves may be saved, and they drawn over by our 
means unto the glory of God. For unto Him be the glory forever. Amen." 
(The Homilies of Saint John Chrysostom on the First Epistle of Saint Paul 
the Apostle to the Corinthians, Oxford, 1854, p. 99). 
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Unity in Light of Our Common Heritage 

Basil Ioannides 

Professor, Theology and New Testament 
University of Athens, Greece 
Delegate, Hellenic Orthodox Church 


The Practical Evils of Our Divisions. The necessity of the ap¬ 
proach together, cooperation and reunion of the Christian Churches is 
felt by all good Christians who are conscious of the mission of the 
Christian Church in the world. Today more than ever the world needs 
the voice of the Church which calls men to a fellowship of service and 
love towards each other. The Gospel which the Church proclaims to the 
world, has the power of transforming inwardly the life of men and of 
uniting them into one family of God. But in the face of the worlds 
needs the Christian Church stands weak on account of her divisions. 

The Church must not only preach the Gospel of peace and love, but 
she ought to show also its saving power by her own holy life. Our dis¬ 
unity is a grave obstacle to men's faith and brings our religion into 
disrepute. The multiplication of Christian Communions and religious 
bodies has obscured our idea of one, holy, apostolic Church and, even 
among Christians themselves, has destroyed reverence towards the 
Church and belief in the Church as a divine society, as the very body 
of our Lord, Today each of the Churches is enclosed within its own 
particular life, lives on its own resources, human and divine, and makes 
every effort to become in itself something of a whole, a self-sufficient 
Christian Communion, working for its own prosperity and survival, 
without any adequate interest in its reunion with the other Christian 
Churches. 

All the Churches in the world are preoccupied with their own life and 
tradition and ways of the worship. Hence all of them are to a greater or 
less degree responsible before God for this deplorable state of things 
in Christianity, and all are guilty at least of not doing everything within 
their power for the reunion of the Churches. . . . 

The ultimate goal is Christian unity. In the ecumenical movement of 
our century God is showing to the Churches the way back to them¬ 
selves, back to the united life of the one ancient and undivided Church 
of the first nine centuries. I do not know who first used the term 
“ecumenical*' for expressing the united efforts for overcoming the 
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existing disruption of Christendom, but I like it very much because it 
reminds us of the age of the ecumenical Synods whose mission was to 
defend the unity in faith and practice of the one holy and apostolic 
Church against disruptive forces in the Church, In the same way the 
ecumenical movement brings the separated Churches to one another for 
mutual discussion leading towards the reunion and reintegration of the 
Church, Fundamentally the ecumenical movement is a spiritual move-' 
ment aiming at the recovery of the faith and practice of the ecumenical 
Church, of the Una Sancta , The one holy and united Church, for 
which modern ecumenism is striving to arrive will not be a new church 
of Christ, a new Una Sancta . The essential marks of its life will be the 
same as those of the church in apostolic days and in all the centuries of 
its undivided life. Yet there are many Christians who do not agree on 
the way which leads to the reunion of the Churches and as to the nature 
and the measure of the unity which we must realize, I read in an English 
book, dealing with the problem of the reunion of the Churches, a story 
about an Irishman who was asked the way to Roscommon. The Irish¬ 
man pondered on this problem for a while and then said. “To Ros¬ 
common? If I wanted to go to Roscommon I should not be starting from 
here . 0 A similar reflection will occur to many, when we seek the way 
to the reunion. 

The Faith and Practice of the One, Ancient and Undivided Church 
are Our Common Heritage. There are many who claim that all existing 
Christian Communions are imperfect and we should not draw our ideal 
from any of them, but only from the Church of the New Testament 
times. Our meeting place, they say, must be only the Bible and the 
biblical times. The one Church of Christ, the Una Sancta, does not 
exist anymore and we must seek for it in the apostolic age. The Eastern 
Orthodox Church completely rejects such a viewpoint and holds the 
view first that the Una Sancta , the one catholic and apostolic Church 
has never disappeared and secondly that our meeting-place must be the 
life and faith of the one, ancient and undivided Church of the first nine 
centuries of the Church’s history. 

The ecumenical Church is the ancient and undivided Church as it 
existed before the tenth century Schism when East and West belonged 
together. It is the age of the holy Fathers and the Ecumenical Synods. 
We have to recognize the common ground and the common life that we 
possessed together long ago. This is the most important of our ecumen¬ 
ical tasks. The Orthodox claim that their Church has preserved un¬ 
altered the faith, the Order, the worship and the tradition of the one 
ancient and undivided church. Her witness points not to the East or to 
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the West but to the Ecumenical or Catholic Church, when East and 
West were one Church. 

The Eastern Church, as was declared by the Holy Synod of Constan¬ 
tinople in its answer to the encyclical of Pope Leo the 13th (1894): “In 
view of the sacred purpose of reunion is ready to acknowledge freely 
if it can be shown that she has altered anything from, or lost the 
possession of anything of, the common possession of the Eastern and 
Western Churches' united life in the first nine centuries/* 

The Orthodox Church is the Una Sancta , for she has preserved 
unchanged the apostolic faith and the apostolic tradition as the Apostles 
handed it down to the Church, Christ is the Head of the Una Sancta 
and the Holy Spirit is her life giving principle. Therefore, the Una 
Sancta has not ceased to exist. Indeed, it shows a failure of belief in 
Christ and in the power of the Holy Spirit to say that the Una Sancta 
has disappeared and that the ecumenical movement is now aiming at 
bringing it into existence again. The ecumenical movement cannot create 
an ecumenical church, an Una Sancta which for the first time will be 
authoritatively ecumenical. 

“If the Una Sancta has not always existed, if its origin does not go 
back to Jesus Christ, this means that it will never exist/* (Berdyaev), 

In all ecumenical conferences, the Orthodox delegates will remind all 
Christians of their common background and their common heritage, i.e. 
the faith and Christian experience of the first nine centuries when the 
Church was a single and visible society throughout the world. 

The Marks of the Ecumenical or Catholic Church. The essential 
characteristics of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church are principally 
the Apostolic faith, the Apostolic Ministry, the sacraments, and the 
dogmas and canons laid down by the seven Ecumenical Synods which 
reflect the faith and practice of the whole Church. 

The sacramental principle, the corporate expression of the Christian 
life. Church Authority and order, the hierarchical constitution of the 
Church, these are the essential elements for which the Catholic Church, 
the Una Sancta, stands. . . . 

One of the basic characteristics of the Orthodox Church is that she 
gives a prominent and important place to the Holy tradition which is 
regarded as equal in value with the Bible, as one of the sources, from 
which she derives her faith and life. The Reformers held the view that 
the Bible was the only source of authority for the teaching and the life 
of Christians. It is true that in many cases they were justified in appeal¬ 
ing to the Bible in fighting against the errors and popular abuses of their 
age. But the claim that the Bible alone is by itself a self-sufficient guide 
for Christian faith and morality is untenable. The Bible without any 
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standard of interpretation cannot be properly used in the life of the 
individuals of the Community. The appeal to the Bible alone meant in 
fact the appeal to the Bible as interpreted by a particular Reformer and 
his followers who alongside with the Bible had to formulate their partic¬ 
ular confessions and have in view their own protestant tradition. Thus 
there is no Church in the world and there has never been a Church 
without tradition. . . . Many things most necessary and important 
for the Christian life and for the life of the Church are not explicitly 
contained in Scripture. Hence the Orthodox Church is opposed to the 
idea of the sufficiency of the Bible for our salvation. Side by side with 
the Scriptures and with the authoritatively formulated dogmas and 
canons and liturgical rules there is in the life of the Church a part, 
though not explicitly formulated, this is just as much a part of her faith 
and life. This unformulated part of its faith and life is the holy tradition 
handed down silently to the Church, which appears in all its power in 
opposing false teaching. In the living stream of the Church's life, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, scripture and tradition have always 
been present together. The word tradition means either the handing 
down of beliefs and customs or the beliefs and customs, which have 
been handed down. At the beginnings of the Christian Church the New 
Testament did not exist, and its main contents had been handed down 
orally from one to another, before they were embodied in the New 
Testament. Christians lived in Christ before the appearance of the New 
Testament which is a collection of books mostly written to meet occas¬ 
ional needs of individual Communities to which they were addressed* 
Even today we all receive our first lessons about our religion before we 
are able to read and to understand the Bible. Now, whether the truths 
and customs preserved in Church's tradition are reliable truths and 
valuable customs, compatible with the contents and the spirit of the 
Bible, is a matter for investigation. But in any case we must reject the 
false idea that Church's tradition is a secondary accretion to the apos¬ 
tolic faith. Without our conscious recognition of the process, our faith 
and life is shaped by the Church's tradition which, as we have said, is 
the life of the Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. . . 

Each Christian Church of today, if she wishes to have a place in the 
fullness and wholeness of the life of the Una Sancta , must be true to the 
faith and life which has been handed down to all of us from the ancient 
Church of the Great Fathers and Councils. And all those who are 
engaged in the ecumenical movement and in ecumenical study must 
seek diligently the way and the meeting ground for the reunion of the 
Churches in our common heritage, our common tradition which is that 
of the ancient and undivided Church of Christ. 
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Impressions from Evanston 

Archimandrite Jeronymos Kotsonis, Th.D. 

Royal Chaplain to Paul I, King of Greece 
Delegate, Hellenic Orthodox Church 


It is hard to contain in a few pages, the impressions from a world 
conference which lasted for sixteen days, was attended by thousands of 
persons, dealt with a great deal of subjects and whose meetings took 
place over an area so wide that contact between the various services and 
places of meetings was necessarily made by bus or private car. 

The newcomer to Evanston was impressed from the very beginning 
by the astounding extent of the organization, reception and accommoda¬ 
tion of the official delegates, observers, visitors, etc. Everything was 
provided beforehand, and despite of the fact that in less than one day 
thousands of persons had to be accommodated, very few mistakes were 
made and still fewer complaints were heard. The willingness of the 
people of Evanston to welcome their visitors in the best possible manner 
was specially impressive. Hundreds of the residents of Evanston and 
their cars were placed at the disposal of the newcomers, A hearty praise 
and warmest thanks are due to all those who contributed to the organi¬ 
zation of the Conference and to the residents of Evanston, especially to 
the “Committee of a Hundred” who were responsible for the general 
hospitality. 

The reader, however, will be interested to know about the conference 
itself and its results. The Second General Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches has, first of all, given some occasion and possibility 
of contact between the delegates and the opportunity of their personal 
acquaintance with world-known personalities whose authority is uni¬ 
versally respected. 

Second, one could feel an imperceptible mutual influence among 
persons and among denominations. The spirit of goodwill and mutual 
respect that prevailed among the participants has made possible this 
imperceptible mutual influence to be felt more strongly than ever before. 

Third, the differences that, nevertheless, existed between the various 
denominations and even between members of the same denomination, 
have made it possible for the participating delegates to know these 
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differences and personally ascertain the tragedy created by the split of 
the Christian forces. 

The ardent desire "‘that they all may be one” as well as the pain that 
for so many reasons these Christian forces are still so far from accom¬ 
plishing this aim were the more felt at Evanston. 

Lastly, during the Evanston conference several excellent statements 
were made on vital issues of today, which when properly considered 
may give quite satisfactory help to the work of the Church. 

However, despite all the achievements in the Conference of which 
the above are, we think, the most important, the question arises whether 
something more than that could have been done. 

A good portion of those personalities which each particular Church 
could send as its representatives came to Evanston, The main theme of 
the Conference was the most important and most significant theme of 
the present times: Christ the Hope of the World . Should not at least 
some of the participants leave Evanston deeply convinced of the fact 
that Christ really is the only hope of the world? Should not the reasons 
which prove that He is such a hope, make them fully aware of the ways 
and methods by which the rest of the Christian world could be persuad¬ 
ed of this fact, and especially those who are today far from Christianity? 
If this had happened, the Conference would have actually risen to the 
expectations of many Christians who had cherished many a good hope 
in it. The thousands who took part in that pan-Christian assembly 
would not have left it with only a vague feeling of satisfaction, but with 
the divine flame of hope in the only Saviour of the World, a flame which 
they would be prepared, like the missionaries, to transmit to their envir¬ 
onment. 

In other words the Evanston Assembly, though perfectly well organ¬ 
ized, presented a tremendous lack of inspiration in the general meaning 
of the term. How deep and pressing the need was that this World 
Conference should impart inspiration to its participants can be seen 
from the way in which those lectures which were characterized by high¬ 
er inspiration and which had a special color of spirituality were received 
and from the impact which they made. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that as regards the organization and 
the achievement of particular aims, the Conference was at its best. With 
regard to general inspiration, however, every care should be taken in 
the future for such persons to participate in the conference, who will 
be able to inspire all participants. 

With regard to the contributions of the delegation from the Orthodox 
Churches it may be said that through the statements which were sub¬ 
mitted and through the lectures which were given, and particularly 
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through the various Sections and Committees, the contributions of the 
Orthodox were not limited to a negative attitude, but the delegation 
was in a position to give postitive help in the matter of enlightenment 
on the subjects under discussion, and make known to others the treasure 
of the teachings and of the Holy Orthodox Church. The impression 
made by the uniform appearance of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
and the influence exercised by a great part of the representatives of 
various national branches were so great that The Christian Science 
Monitor and others expressed the complaint that the Conference had 
been “Orthodox dominated.” 

If, in the future, more care is taken for a more extensive Orthodox 
delegation, as well as unified preparation of the delegates, it may soon 
be possible that the Orthodox Church will become the central nucleus 
around which the larger and more serious Christian denominations will 
cluster and thus make a united front suitable to face the more funda¬ 
mental and more general Christian problems. If this is achieved, the 
Orthodox Church will, within the Ecumenical movement, constitute the 
rock whereon the waves of free-thinking and disunion will break, and 
the stable and unfailing light will direct and guide the Ecumenical 
movement towards the life and the faith of the early Church, It was to 
that Church that everyone was called to return by The Declaration o[ 
the Orthodox Delegates which was submitted at the Evanston Assembly 
on the statement of the Faith and Order Section. 

The first steps already have been successful. 
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Observations on Advisory Commissions 
Report on the Main Theme 

Charles Malik and George Khudr 

Delegates, Patriarchate of Antioch 
Beirut, Lebanon 

Wb speak as Orthodox laymen, and we trust that what we say does 
not depart from the position of our Holy Church. 

We praise and glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for the strong and profound Christian witness embodied in the Advisory 
Commission’s Report on the Main Theme. This document has moved 
us as deeply as any recent document we have read. Stress on man’s 
utter dependence upon God, on man’s sin which vitiates everything he 
does, on the hopelessness of the world’s hopes, on the victory of the 
Cross, on the hope which resides only in Jesus Christ and in His Second 
Coming, and on the righteousness and mercy of God, all these emphases 
express an authentic witness of the present historic moment to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, 

The Report speaks of Christ—The Hope of the World. Our sure and 
steadfast hope in Christ could be strengthened and objectified if the 
Report had stressed the following three doctrines of our Church. 

(1) The Doctrine of the Church as the Objective Body of Jesus 
Christ and the Repository of the Truth. The Church is not viewed 
authentically in this Report, For instance, the phrase "even when the 
Church fails to be itself,’’ in paragraph 36 on page 16, implies that the 
Church may sometimes not be itself. This is not true: the Church in fact 
is always itself, namely, Holy, Apostolic, Catholic and One. It is thus 
the integral Body of Christ, Who is its Head, How can we really hope 
if we are not absolutely sure of the Church, and in particular of its in¬ 
dwelling Holy Spirit which infallibly guides, teaches, illuminates and 
strengthens our footsteps in this vale of tears? The objective certainty 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church is the ground of all certainty, and 
therefore of all hope. 

(2) The Doctrine of the Communion of Saints. The dimension of 
tradition and history is virtually lacking in this report. One gains the 
impression that the objectively given data are simply our sinful selves. 
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this awful world, God and His judgment and righteousness, Scripture, 
and the Event of Jesus Christ, All these are certainly given, and, proper¬ 
ly understood, they comprise everything. But more explication than is 
provided in the Report is required if we are to be adequate to our hope. 
For the Event of Jesus Christ brought about a whole and continuous 
train of witnesses, from Pentecost to the present day. How can we 
really hope if we do not vividly and objectively remember this glorious 
company of martyrs, saints, doctors, teachers, confessors, Apostles, who 
through the grace of God wrought victory for themselves and therefore 
for us? It is the faithfulness of this company whereby they were able to 
endure to the end as well as what they left us of their teachings and 
traditions that hearten us in any despondency. But such strength and 
cheer even the nations obtain from the memory of their heroes who won 
battles for them and who gave them their laws. With the Church it is 
much more than memory, for these martyrs, fathers and saints are now 
glorified in heaven and intercede for us all the time there. The commune 
ion of saints is the genuine, actual, living, interacting company of all the 
beloved of Jesus Christ, throughout space and time, and the militant 
Church dares to hope because the triumphant Church in heaven actually 
and objectively supports it. 

(3) The Hope of the Mother of God. In this Report there is no 
mention of the Mother of God, But to an Orthodox, hope is incomplete, 
if it is really hope at all, without her. She who is "more honorable than 
the Cherubim and in glory immeasurably above the Seraphim" cannot 
be without direct relevance to our hope. She whose life was the very 
essence of obedience and love and who was chosen of all the human 
race to bear God obviously strengthens our hope both by her example 
and by her intercession. Mary (The Theotokos) is a fountain of hope. 

While therefore expressing the deepest gratitude for the contents of 
this Report, we feel that in the three respects mentioned, it is deficient. 
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Notes on Evanston 


V* Rev. Alexander Schmemann 

Youth Consultant, Russian Orthodox Church of North America 


The time has not yet come for an adequate evaluation of the Evan- 
ston Assembly—'of its significance for the Ecumenical Movement, and 
the Orthodox Church and Christianity in general. The following notes 
are therefore but a few personal remarks, some of the first impressions, 
the first reactions, subjective and fragmentary, as they necessarily are. 

To me, Evanston meant first of all a living picture of Christianity, an 
opportunity to take its “temperature/’ to enter into direct contact with 
its various aspects. By no means was this picture complete, but even 
those elements which were lacking in it—the suffering Russian Orthodox 
Church and other Orthodox Churches from behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Church of Rome and all that it represents in Christendom—these 
churches, by their very absence stressed the real content of the picture: 
The critical, the even tragic situation of Christianity in the world in the 
midst of this Twentieth Century. What clearly emerged from all re¬ 
ports, for all conversations is this plain fact: That Christianity is facing 
today one of the most terrible challenges it has ever faced, that the hand 
of Antichrist puts its dark shadow on what used to be called “The 
Christian World/’ 

In Russia, in Eastern Europe, in many parts of Asia, Christians once 
more are persecuted pro nomine Christi , for their refusal to accept any 
absolute lordship but that of the Lord Jesus Christ, the one eternal 
Kyrios of the world. And on that scale the Church has suffered persecu¬ 
tion since the days of Diocletian! The situation is not better in the 
countries which still enjoy freedom of religion. Everywhere Christians 
have become a minority, surrounded by either indifference and material¬ 
ism, or by active anti-Christian ideologies, philosophies and ways of life. 
The world worships false gods and this neo-paganism is not a mere 
metaphor. We face a fact which seems monstrous after almost two 
thousand years of Christian era, and yet is true: The progressive 
dechristianization of the human race. 

To realize this fact, to admit it, and to look for a truly Christian 
answer to it was the first task of the Evanston Assembly. And I think 
that in spite of so many things which we. Orthodox, could not accept, 
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which we could not recognize as ours, in the Report on the Main Theme, 
(Christ, the Hope of the World), and also in the reports on the decis¬ 
ions of the various Assembly sections (Social Questions, Responsible 
Society, Interracial Problems, etc*); in spite of one-sidedness and in¬ 
completeness, one has to acknowledge this spirit of a militant Christian¬ 
ity which we experienced at Evanston, and which was the deepest 
inspiration of the Assembly, The time will come for an objective evalua¬ 
tion and a necessary criticism of the Evanston decisions, but the very 
desire to reconquer the world to Christ, the concern for the world in its 
suffering and fears, the call to charity and brotherhood, to Apostolic 
zeal and responsibility cannot be forgotten, however, imperfect or ques¬ 
tionable was their expression in words and documents at Evanston* 

“The need today is for a sober look at the world outside our Church 
walls, and an even more sober look at our churches, their structure, their 
comfort and ease.” These words, heard at one of the Plenary Sessions, 
sounded in our ears long after we left Evanston, as the call to a real 
renewal of our church life in a situation which requires from us the total 
loyalty to Christ* 

What certainly constitutes the major issue of the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment, at least for us, Orthodox, was the problem of Christian reunion 
and the significance of that particular point. The Orthodox statement 
concerning the Report on Faith and Order clearly indicates our position, 
yet the presentation of the whole problem would require a long theolog¬ 
ical development, for which there is no room in the present article* But 
one thing must be stated: One cannot really understand the problem of 
Christian reunion as it stands within the Ecumenical Movement, unless 
one sees it in the context of the situation described above. Christian 
unity has ceased to be a matter of academic discussion, a problem for 
those only who are “interested” in it* Every day we realize more and 
more that it is a problem for Christian conscience, which requires a real 
spiritual effort* Here also, if we cannot accept the Protestant approach 
to the problem or their way of solving it, we must at least understand 
that to call ourselves Orthodox puts on us a tremendous responsibility, 
which no one can escape without betraying Orthodoxy itself. 

That brings us to the Orthodox participation in the World Council 
of Churches. Within the Evanston Assembly, the Orthodox were but a 
small group of people coming from very different backgrounds, repre¬ 
senting different Orthodox Churches, It was a small picture of Ortho¬ 
doxy itself^its racial and national diversity, its unity in Faith and in 
loyalty to the same and the one Tradition, that of the Fathers and the 
Councils* We had a real spiritual expression of this unity at the Ortho¬ 
dox Divine Liturgy, celebrated on the first day of the Assembly in a 
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small University Chapel on the Northwestern campus. A Russian Orth¬ 
odox priest officiated; Greek Orthodox professors from Athens sang the 
responses; a Seminarian from Illinois, American-born of Russian Ortho¬ 
dox ancestory, served at the altar; the Creed was read by a Syrian 
Orthodox from Lebanon; and among the communicants there was an 
Orthodox professor from a German University and an English girl from 
London, recently converted to Orthodoxy. This unity was so natural, 
this common Liturgy so self evident to all of us, that the painful question 
once more came to my mind: Why is it that we Orthodox must have 
that unity only occasionally, and that in fact the Orthodox Churches 
are so deeply isolated from each other in life, in thought, in cooperation? 
The necessity for a real unity of all Orthodox, a "unity in Faith and 
love" (St . Ignatius of Antioch) was revealed to us at Evanston, in all its 
dimensions: The necessity for theological consultations in order to wit¬ 
ness together to the Orthodox Truth! The necessity for mutual help in 
all our infirmities and limitations so that we could not only in words, but 
in deeds present to our separated Western Christian brethren the reaU 
ity of the Orthodox Church , and not merely the doctrine of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church! The necessity for a common overcoming of Orthodox 
provincialism, Orthodox nationalism, and the Orthodox communicants* 
lack of interest for everything outside the narrow limits of our local 
parish problems! 

The Ecumenical Movement, following the Evanston Assembly, is at 
a turning point. Much depends on the position which will be taken by 
the Orthodox Church in the World Council of Churches. In order to 
fulfill its universal mission , the whole Orthodox Church must recover 
inside herself the universal spirit, the living Faith in the Truth which is 
not ours only, but which we Orthodox must proclaim for the salvation 
of all. 
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Observations of An Accredited Visitor 


Stephen Shostak 

Member, Steering Committee of Accredited Visitors 
Accredited Visitor, Russian Orthodox Church of North America 


The Accredited Visitor's program was established for the first time 
at the Second Assembly held at Evanston, It was felt by the Central 
Committee that wider participation would foster the program of the 
World Council if instead of the prior “alternate delegate" system, 
where the alternate delegate sat back passively and only assumed a role 
if his delegate were absent, the alternates were active participants in a 
planned program. It was on this assumption that they evolved the 
scheme of establishing the status of an Accredited Visitor. Each church 
was allotted an equivalent number of Accredited Visitors to its regular 
delegates. The Accredited Visitor's program was so arranged to be co¬ 
ordinated with the regular delegate's program. 

A typical day for an Orthodox Accredited Visitor began with attend¬ 
ance at Divine Liturgy held at Howe Chapel on Northwestern Univers¬ 
ity campus where various Orthodox clergymen present at the conference 
officiated. After breakfast, all the Accredited Visitors would gather in a 
large auditorium to listen to a panel discussion or a series of lectures at 
which leading theologians, laymen or clergymen would present the topic 
assigned for the day. This program was balanced by having representa¬ 
tives from various denominations presenting conflicting viewpoints. 
Afterwards, the Accredited Visitors broke up into small discussion 
groups in which a study and more detailed discussion was held. 

After lunch, Accredited Visitors either participated in another sim¬ 
ilar program for the afternoon, or else they attended a Plenary Session 
of the General Assembly in which the item on the delegate's agenda 
coincided with the Accredited Visitors' agenda. Because of the prior 
participation in his program, the Accredited Visitor was more adequate¬ 
ly informed so that he was able to follow the discussion and disposition 
of the item by the Plenary Session, and thereby report on it to his 
Church. 

One example of a day's program for the Accredited Visitor was when 
the day's topic, “The Search for Unity," was discussed from different 
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viewpoints by three theologians, a German Lutheran, an Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox, and an English Congregationalism The Orthodox position was sup¬ 
ported by Professor Basil Ioannides who spoke on, “ Unity in the Light 
of Our Common Heritage/' This was opposed to views taken by Luth¬ 
eran professor, Ernest Kinder who spoke on, *‘Unity of the Church and 
Doctrine/' which was also at variance with the position taken by the 
English Congregationalist, The Rev, Daniel Jenkins who spoke on, 
“Unity of the Free Spirit/' It was during the question and answer period 
that some of the apparent differences were resolved and others were 
brought into sharper focus. 

In the evening, the Accredited Visitor attended the Plenary Session 
of the General Assembly at which delegates, Accredited Visitors, 
Youth Consultants and guests were present and at which formal reports 
were presented. It was at one of these sessions that Professor Georges 
Florovsky delivered his talk on, “The Challenge of Disunity/' 

After the adjournment of the Plenary Sessions, the Orthodox partici¬ 
pants at Evanston would meet informally and discuss what had taken 
place that day and the contributions being made by Orthodoxy to the 
World Council of Churches. 

It was at one of these informal evening gatherings that the Orthodox 
young people met and examined the possibility of the formation of a 
World Council of Orthodox Youth Organizations with a view toward 
coordinating the efforts of the Orthodox youth throughout the world. 
Participants present were members of Syndesmos, an organization, 
formed in Europe, of the Greek Orthodox Youth Association of Amer¬ 
ica, the Serbian Singing Federation of America, and the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs of America. 

Each evening before retiring, an Orthodox Accredited Visitor usually 
would wander down to the campus restaurant and find a large group of 
Orthodox from all over the world and from all walks of life—bishops, 
theologians, priests, laymen—exchanging their views on the progress of 
the day and making plans for a constructive program for the following 
day, each seeking the counsel of the other for an honest presentation of 
the Orthodox viewpoint. 

While numerically the Orthodox were outnumbered, in time, because 
of their constructive, effective, and sincere program and adherence to 
the Orthodox tradition, they made their impact upon the participants 
and visitors at Evanston, This was accomplished because of the Ortho¬ 
dox delegates effective position and their refusal to betray Orthodoxy 
in the spirit of compromise, which some people urged, in order to achieve 
unanimity at the price of compromise. 
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Message from the Ecumenical Patriarchate 

Metropolitan Gennadios 
Archbishop of Heliopolis 

Head of the Delegation of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Constantinople 

A T this solemn moment, in the presence of this Assembly which is 
called “Christian” in the broadest sense of the word, I consider myself 
to be very privileged that the leaders have had the kindness to give me 
the opportunity, as head of the Orthodox Delegation, to convey the 
warmest personal greetings and the blessing of His Holiness Athana- 
goras, Patriarch of Constantinople* Our Patriarch had the good fortune 
to spend much of his ecclesiastical life in the United States of America* 

. * . We have not come here to acquaint ourselves at first hand with 
the doctrines of each church—which are more or less known to theolo¬ 
gians—but with the real yearning that there is for a coming-together of 
the Christian Churches* 

Our Church, within whose territorial jurisdiction met all the Oecu¬ 
menical Councils, and which preserves as its most precious heritage the 
teachings of the Apostles and their successors, never fails to pray daily 
for the union of all Christians* “Let us pray to God for the union of all.” 

“The unity of the faith” I wrote in a pamphlet which appeared 
in French, titled “The Union or Rapprochement of the Christian 
Churches,” “unity even in the broadest outlines of outward expression 
of the faith, and its organic union, does not exclude a diversity of rites* 
The Christian Church, in that part of its nature which permits change 
should be adaptable to the individual genius of each race and to the 
changing needs of the times* That is what happened during the first 
ten centuries of Christianity. Organic union and canonical communion 
existed at that time among all the various churches, without in any way 
requiring a rigid conformity *” 

Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea of Cappadocia, wrote at the beginning 
of the 3rd century: "Multa pro locorum et hominum diversitate var~ 
iantur f (Letter LXXV). During the 9th century, the famous Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in his well known letter addressed to Pope 
Nicholas I, outlined the principles of the Orthodox Church relating on 
the one hand to the freedom of action of each individual church, and 
on the other hand to the points on which union is necessary* This 
Photius who is considered as one of those responsible for the Revival 
of Letters wrote, “When we are not faced with a threat to either the 
faith or to a general decree (pronounced by a General Council), but 
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simply with the fact that the other Christian countries have different 
customs and practices, then it would not be a just decision to state that 
they who observe practices different from those of other Christian 
countries are in the wrong, nor to claim that they, who have not 
accepted these said practices thereby transgress the law/* 

Bossuet, in his Discourse on Universal History, expresses almost the 
same opinion when he writes: "it was believed that faith never changes, 
and that although ‘order* might have undergone various changes, ac¬ 
cording to the time and place, yet it was necessary to achieve as perfect 
an imitation of the past as possible/* (Edition P , Jaquinet , p, 70) In any 
case, I ought to call attention here to the fact that the Christianity of the 
twentieth century should not be influenced by the particular to the point 
of compromising its universality. The French philosopher Emile Bout- 
troux in his remarkable work, "Science and Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy/* writes as follows on the point with which we are dealing 
here: "a religion appears to us to be lofty in the degree to which it soars 
above the differences which divide mankind. The co-existence of the 
spirit of universalism with the necessary maintenance of the traditions, 
the feelings, the spirit and the life appropriate to each nationality, is one 
of the problems which trouble our consciences today/* (p. 170) Our 
Church, as much for its articles of faith as for its customs and order has 
accepted the opinion of the great Photius as that most in conformity 
with its liberal principles and its apostolic origin. 

Concerning faith as a factor in the union of the Churches, St, John 
Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constantinople, at the end of the 4th century, 
wrote the following lines: "one condition is indispensable for a union 
to be a reality: that is the unity of faith; it is only when we profess the 
same faith that we can have unity.** (Ed. Oxford 1L p. 6) 

But one very striking fact must be recognized: the more we talk about 
the union of the Christian Churches, the further we get from the content 
of the faith. But if we maintain that the will of our Christ, Savior, is 
that we all be one, then undoubtedy the day will come, , . , 

As for the time when this will take place, the following remark must 
be made: we must distinguish the mathematics of the individual from 
that of humanity and that of God; every man wants all the events that 
he can conceive of in his mind and imagination to take place during his 
very limited life, Mankind looks upon the years differently, and God has 
told us by the Prophet-King "With the Lord, a thousand years are but 
as a day,** (2 Peter III , 8). We must all work for this day of triumph, 
which will be at the same time the triumph of a lasting and unshakable 
peace on earth. At that time we shall all sing—all Christians—"Glory to 
God in the Highest, and peace on earth.** 
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